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MR. WHITNEY MAKES A SUGGESTION—The president of 
; the New York Stock Exchange attacks the Fletcher- 
. \ Rayburn bill in preliminary hearings, proposes a Federal 
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20 CENTS ; Stock Exchange Authority to regulate exchanges. 
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%e THE TRIBUNE was the only Chicago newspaper 
gained in total department store (loop and 
advertising in 1933. The Tribune gained 406 
The combined loss of all other Chicago ne 
was 1,558,482 lines 


% ON THE BASIS of results, women's wear departments of Loop (downtown) 
department stores in 1933 placed 725.053 more lines of advertising in the 
Tribune than in any other Chicago newspaper 


Women get in the Chicago Tribune everything b 
they want in a newspaper. Their preference for Tribune 
news and features has won for this newspaper the largest, 
most responsive women audience in the Chicago market. 
Because of this the Tribune is the preferred advertising 
medium of Chicago department stores, specialty shops 
and retailers as a group. If your advertising must click 
with women, if you want volume sales with profit in the 
Chicago market, concentrate in the Tribune. A Tribune 
representative will be glad to go over all the facts with you. 


% IN 1933, the upstairs departments of Loop (downtow 


~ a 
Ice 0 I ] litle ment stores showed their preference for the Tribune by 
1,281,602 more lines of advertising than they gave to 
‘ Chicago newspaper 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





Published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Cot 
Vice-President & Treasurer 
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The Business Week index is based on 8 factors: 
- steel, construction, coal, electric power, selected 
carloadings, currency circulation, commercial loans, 
check transactions; normal (100) is a computed 
trend line. See “Figures of The Week,” on page 32 
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RUBBER sx 
on Ue March 


MAKER of toy automobiles changes metal wheels to rubber... 

and sales leap. Railroad trains and automobiles cry for speed, 
but speed brings disastrous vibration—until rubber absorbs it. 
Marine propeller-shaft bearings have been cursed with short life— 
until bronze is replaced with soft rubber, and life is increased ten 
times. 
Paper is made better and cheaper with rubber rolls. Transconti- 
nental pipe lines become practical because of rubber gaskets. 
Bridges become safer with rubber expansion joints. Accidents and 
depreciation both are cut in chemical plants when rubber-lined 
tanks are perfected. 


These and a thousand other developments are the work of Goodrich 
application engineers, making good their promise—All Products 
and All Problems in Rubber. 

In almost every industry and every enterprise, rubber in one of its 


countless forms has a part—or should have. Today rubber can be so 
made that it will flex countless times, will adhere to metal, will last 


for years, and will resist abrasion, chemicals, heat, oxidation. If 
what you make or use could benefit by one or more of these 
qualities, Goodrich can show you the way... The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Competent Goodrich 
engineers are prepared 
to demonstrate the 
adaptability of rubber 
to practically any me- 
chanical device; and 
are ready to cooperate 
with responsible man- 
ufacturers, exploring 
the possibilities of rub- 
ber in the development 
and design of their 
products. 


we ws . ~ . ‘~ | 
‘we GOODRICH MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS ALREADY INCLUDE... 


1» Belung 


| ed Conveyor, Elevator and Transmissio: 
1 Air, Steam, Water and Suction Hos Rubber 
Lining for Storage, Pickling and Plaving Tasks 
Tank Cars, Pipe and Valves... Packing ... Moldee 
Rubber Products... Heels and Soles... 2° 
} ef 


Complete Line of Miscellaneous Ku! 
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The Business Outlook 


STORMY weather put a damper on retail trade over wide areas of 


the country, forcing merchants to tuck away their spring goods tem- 
yrarily and bring out ear-muffs, snowshoes and other appropriate 
merchandise. Railroads recalled help to handle the demand for coal 


cars. 


But steel and motor centers concentrated their efforts on get- 
ing out their urgently demanded wares, keeping an eye on budding 


labor trouble in a few strategic localities. 

Meanwhile, preparations go forward for the code authorities’ 
open house in Washington, sure to be a lively affair. Already Gen- 
eral Johnson has opened the show, advocating shorter hours and 
higher rates. There will be plenty of opposition to that. 


Nothing but lack of parts is 
holding back automobile assem- 
blies at the moment. Every ef- 
fort is being made to speed 
up schedules. January actually 
saw more units turned out than 
early estimates indicated—167,910 
cars in the United States and 
Canada. This is 26% better than 
a year ago, 92% above December. 


Truck Business Good 

Truck output more than doubled 
last year’s total, and reached the high- 
est level for any month since May, 
1931. So sanguine are motor makers 
of the coming months that March may 
well see 350,000 assemblies. Chevro- 
let is nearing 4,000 cars a day, has 
pushed its employment roll to record 
peaks. Operations continue in 3 shifts, 
6 days a week, with expectations that 
this pace will be continued through 
May, and possibly June. 

Even Ford is finding it necessary 
to farm out passenger car frames, thus 
following the example of other mo- 
tor manufacturers. Demand for sheets 
is taxing Detroit plants. So eager are 
manufacturers for steel supplies, that 
distant towns are being called upon 
to ship by truck, if necessary, to sus- 
tain a steady flow of materials. 


Tool Buying Forecast 

Plans for extensive tool buying by 
motor companies are already being 
laid. The difficulties met this year 
are not to be repeated, if a little fore- 
handed planning will avoid it. Count- 
ing on a possible 4-million-car year, 
the industry is prepared to make the 
plunge, even if it involves several 
million dollars. ‘Tool buying will be 
on a scale grander than any year 
since 1928 and 1929, 

While motor buying, reinforced by 
miscellaneous demand from road ma- 
chinery builders, farm equipment con- 
‘eras, tin plate and export, is lifting 
“eel activity each week to more profit- 
able levels, the industry is still dis- 
turbed by the attitude of its big De- 
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troit customers toward steel prices and 
policies. No sooner did the stir over 
General Motors’ move to acquire steel 
capacity subside, than Ford finally de- 
cided to construct a $10-million fin- 
ishing plant, making himself less de- 

ndent upon external sources and 
oping to reduce costs. 

n addition, a price squabble on hot 
strip steel broke out through a re- 
duction at Chicago followed by one 
at Pittsburgh, affecting General Mo- 
tors and Ford. The flurry was finally 
settled by restoring the former differ- 
entials between the 2 basing points. 
A $2 mark-down on pages Ford 
steel was also posted, indicating that 
the steel industry is not unaware of 
the opposition to price increases. 
Other changes in pricing steel reflect 
a willingness to capitulate. 


Rail Orders to Come 

Bulk of the rail tonnage is yet to 
be placed, estimated at 500,000 tons. 
When the price cut was arranged, 
over 800,000 tons of rail business was 
anticipated, Freight car orders in Feb- 
ruary approach 20,000 cars, the larg- 
est for any month since 1924, and 
greater than the total of the past 3 
years. 

The gain in motor production and 
sales has naturally stimulated related 
industries, notably tires. Akron plants 
are expanding operations, in some 
cases as much as 140° above a year 
ago. Goodyear’s tire increase of 3° 
announced recently is now to be fol- 
lowed by other leading makers. In- 
timations are that the present advance 
is a mere sampling of consumer re- 
sistance, that a much sharper rise lies 


in the offing. 


Coal Output Rises 

Soft coal production is in an unex- 
pected spurt, —— exceeding 8 
million tons during the week endin 
Feb. 17, the highest total since March, 
1932. Hard coal is feeling cold 
weather demand, rising 359 in a 
week. Not in many years has the 
weather man given coal such a break. 


Observance of Washington's Birth- 
day didn’t put the usual dent in elec- 
tric power F age were Both zero 
weather and industrial activity in 
steel and motor towns filled up the 
gap and pushed the Feb. 24 weck 
15.5°% above a year ago. It must not 
be overlooked that February, 1933 
found a marked recession of business 
activity. The bank holiday was near. 

While the Feb. 12 holiday was not 
observed widely enough to affect car- 
loadings, expectations are that the 
next report including Feb, 22 will suf- 
fer some decline, the first of the cur- 
rent year. Every class but grains 
reported increases for the week end- 
ing Feb. 17, with coal the heaviest 
contributor to the gain. 


Rail Earnings 
January rail earnings are showin 
the wide spread over a year ago which 
the 13% gain in traffic produced. 
Gross earnings of the first 56 roads 
reporting are 14° better than last 
year, while net operating income is 
190% better. The latter gain reflects 

deep cuts in expenditures. 


Checks Pass 1932 Mark 

For the second week this year, check 
payments have broken through the 
1932 level. Last year, the rapid spread 
of bank closings made a check as ac- 
ceptable as a counterfeit coin. For 
a period of several wecks in February 
and March, 1933, we have no record 
of check transactions. The first weeks 
of 1934 offered no large volume of 
checks, but February is reflecting the 
improvement apparent in production 
and trade circles. 


Currency Behaves Normally 

Even currency circulation, now shy 
of a few millions of gold coin values, 
is behaving in the normal fashion, 
though much above | yrioas speagy wm 
levels. Rapid return of funds to the 
banks characterized January, while 
February reflects the customary expan- 
sion of trade. 


Employment Follows Season 

Employment and payrolls continued 
to decline during January in the 89 
manufacturing industries reporting to 
the federal government. The sharp 
improvements over a year ago in ma- 
jor lines are charted on page 24. Sea- 
sonal influences caused most of the 
declines. Industries showing increases, 
such as millinery, women’s clothing, 
shoes, hardware, fertilizers, automo- 
biles, and agricultural implements 
were under the influence of the Easter 
parade and spring. The Federal Re- 
serve Board's seasonally adjusted in- 
dex of production turned upward 
again from 75% of the 1923-1925 av- 
erage in December to 78° in January. 
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-.. with SKF in the 
delicery end of the job 


When Science in her varied tasks 

encounters a demand for bearings, 
the selection is invariably and quite 
naturally Scsr. 


Minds that grope among strange 
forces and in new worlds should not 
be beset with old problems. Great 
researches into new fields cannot be 
jeopardized by the threat of a bearing 
failure. 

paper ta ph ney why — sped med So the man of science turns as a 


veying belt. : 
~~ e matter of course to bearings that he 
4t top: Ten-million volt generator erected at knows “ ill stand up eee that he 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the in- 

terest of atomic research and for the production knows are tru@... that he knows 
and study of high voltage X-rays. GALS Bear- - 

ings support the rollers on which a great paper are backed by the world’s foremost 
belt travels carrying an endless chain of electrical ve si 

exergy to the aluminum terminal spheres. corps of bearing engineers and whose 


knowledge he can draw upon at will 


Thus the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in planning the most 
powerful attack ever made on th 
stronghold of the atom, joins with the 
rest of the world in the selection of 
scs Bearings. In a bearing perior- 
mance is the only thing that count 


sacsg’ Industries, Inc., Front Street 


. . . ; » 
and Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business W eek Staff Correspondents )—Mar- 


gin req 
certainly be 


assurance is based on three points. 


uirements in the Stock Exchange regulation bill will almost 
reduced to 40°;, from the 60%, in the present text. This 


First, federal trade experts, com- 


ws ri i ; i visers willin 
rising a strong wing of the President's radical advisers, are g 


0 to ( 
Sel Pecora, who has domi- 


nated the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, has told 
Senators he will accept 40%. 
Finally, a scare has been thrown 
into some of the leading advo- 
cates of more rigid requirements. 


Margins on Land? 

Recalling the land boom, Senator 
Fletcher, of Florida, chairman of the 
Senate Committee considering _ his 
exchange regulation bill, has been 
badly frightened by talk of applying 
the same restrictions to land deals as 
to stock deals. Senator Wagner, of 
New York, said to be first to scare 
Fletcher, suggested amendment to the 
Stock Exchange bill to protect suckers 
on land gambling to at least part of 
the extent it is proposed to protect 
lambs on Wall Street. The idea of 
applying the same margins, which 
would mean no mortgage could ex- 
ceed 40% of the value of land, had 
uite a disturbing effect not only on 

cher, but also on some others. 


Population Redistribution 

President Roosevelt’s general relief 
program contains one of the first steps 
in his general plan for consistent gov- 
ernment control of individuals for 
their own good, even to where they 
shall live, as well as how they should 
live, work, and enjoy themselves. This 
is the moving of “stranded popula- 
tions,” shifting of families living in 
towns whose economic excuse for ex- 
istence has vanished. Example, a 
town by a worked-out coal mine. 
People are to live where they can be 
employed or be taken care of most 
successfully and economically. That 
is the general idea. 


Industry Control Test Case 

Secretary Roper’s intimation that 
new amendments to the Constitution 
may be necessary to carry out the New 
Deal didn’t receive as much attention 
as it deserved. Court test of some of 
the powers of the Administration is 
likely soon. For example, there is 
the Costigan resolution directing the 
Trade Commission to proceed against 
“2 corporations not furnishing a list 
of salaries, bonuses, etc. of their of- 
fiers. Four of these corporations de- 
nied the power of the Administration. 
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50% and will accept 40% without much protest. Second, 





THIS WEEK 


Prospects of the stock ex- 
change regulation bill, and 
a cruel thrust at a Florida 
Senator. 

A list of probable vetoes. 
Congress wins a tussle or 
two with the President. 
What happened when the 
big salaries and bonuses 
were published. 











Lawyers think the power already ex- 
ists. If the courts hold otherwise, 
however, the first move toward a new 
Constitutional amendment is expected. 


Bonus Publicity 
The New Deal program of industry 
control, profit and salary limitation, 
got considerable impetus this week 
from publication of salaries and bon- 
uses paid officials of big corporations. 
There was a wave of protest by 
stockholders dissatisfied with divi- 
dends, workers dissatisfied with pay, 
and outsiders dissatisfied at paying 
rices to make such salaries possible. 
Mail on the subject still is coming in. 


Vetoes Expected 

Presidential vetoes are forecast on 
numerous things—new payments to 
veterans, undesired increase in gov- 
ernment pay scale, further silver 
monetization, and perhaps further 
farm and ee loan relief pro- 
posals if enacted. The Borah amencl- 
ment to the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Bill may be a way out for 
the President on several items. This 
change forbade salary restoration 
above $6,000. This embarrasses 
Congressmen materially, as their own 
salaries are involved, preventing votes 
according to desire, compelling votes 
for unwanted economy. Frosting on 
the salary cake is certainly lost, but 
Congress may still press to a point re- 
quiring Presidentia: veto. 


Communications Control 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion plan takes definite form with the 
President’s message to Congress urg- 
ing its immediate establishment by 
merger of the Federal Radio Com. 





mission with utility phases of ICC 
Authority. The President wants the 
new agency so constituted to prepare 
its own recommendations as to en- 
larged authority to be acted on by 
the next Congress a year hence. Util- 
ity executives may well fear this 
camel's nose. The objectives are clear 
and no less terrifying because full 
legislative enactment is deferred a 
year. Change in commission person- 
nel more than change in legislative 
status is significant here. A temporary 
setup would be quite enough to 
accomplish most of the things that 
holding company executives dread. 


Labor Violations 

The National Labor Board has 
handed some of its hot bricks to NRA, 
including Henry Ford and the Budd 
Co. This was done so NRA could 
take away their blue eagles if found 
guilty of violating the collective bar- 
gaining clause. This would shut the 
companies concerned out of govern- 
ment contracts, a sentence only the 
NRA Compliance Board can exact 
But the Weirton plant election goes 
directly to the Department of Justice 
What with new strikes, organized 
labor, Mrs. Pinchot and Mr. Weir, 
the Administration has found no way 
out of that embarrassingly dramatic 
test of labor's rights under NIRA. 
Repercussions in the steel industry 
will be something to watch. 


Peek’s Victory 
George N. Peek’s acceptance of 
presidency of 3 7 way oe success- 
fully ends one of the prettiest jockey- 
ings in recent Washington politics. 
Many wiseacres got off on the wrong 
foot, thinking Peek was being shelved. 


Congress Wins Round 

Within the week the President has 
lost several important battles with 
Congress, notably the veterans’ relief 
increase, Perna on by the Senate. 
He appears loath to crack the whip 
which could perhaps, but not surely, 
force St. Lawrence waterway treaty 
ratification. He has yielded to insis- 
tence for compulsory crop curtailment 
on cotton, and fears Congress may 
force similar plans on other crops. 
His temporary victory two weeks ago, 
limiting new CWA funds, may be 
offset by Congressional horse-trading. 


Food Bill Delay 

It is now apparent that food and 
drug legislation launched by Tugwell 
will go over until next year, but de- 
lay may bode ill for opponents, as 
consumer reaction is setting in strong, 
and drastic legislation is likely unless 
advertisers get in step. This is not a 
sermon. It is just a tip on the frame 
of mind that constituents are impress- 
ing on Congressmen. 























Saved $18,000 Annually 


= hom Horn and Hardart Company, chain. 
| restaurant operators in New York City. 
in looking for new ways to lower costs 
found that worthwhile savings and other 
advantages could be obtained by using 
alternating-current power, purchased from 
the United Electric Light & Power Co. 
in place of direct-current power. 


While this change involved the purchase of 
a considerable amount of equipment (in- 
cluding 300 General Electric motors), the 
resulting net annual savings of $18,000 will 
not only liquidate the initial investment 
at the rate of 20 per cent annually, but will 
also add to future earnings. 


You may not operate a chain of restaurants, 
but perhaps you can duplicate the savings 
this progressive company has made. The 
When you operate ob- chances are good! Why not start a search 
to-day for changes that may lead to im- 
proved operation and reduced costs. These 
pay for new equipment opportunities usually are not on the surface 


without getting it. The —they must be found through a careful 
search by competent men. 


solete equipment, you 


right kind of modern- 


ization pays for itself Look for them, and encourage the men in 
your organization to point the way to profit- 
able changes. G-E sales engineers will be 
= glad to discuss your electrical problems with 
you. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


and then adds to profits. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Se — , 
Not a Love-Feast 

Business men hope there will be time between pep talks 
at the code authorities meeting to ventilate their 
criticisms and discuss their troubles—price policies, 
labor costs, enforcement. 


BUSINESS men look forward to the first 
aational conference of code authorities 
with varying opinions. . 

Those who are enthusiastic about 
NRA simply think it a grand idea to 
set all the code authority members to- 
gether, have them listen to some key- 
note speech or speeches, swap experi- 
aces on a grand scale and make every- 
more willing than ever to work 
+ bigger and better code enforcement. 

The realists are not so optimistic. 
They fear that at the conference, pre- 
scheduled performers will do their pre- 
irranged act and leave little time for 
hose who have come to air their troubles 
nd obtain counsel and guidance. They 

nk it is a spectacular attempt to give 
NRA headquarters a shot in the arm, a 
new grip on the situation, rather than a 
serious effort at coordination and im- 
provement of code authority practices. 

They assert that for two months or 
ore, NRA headquarters has shown 
efinite symptoms of jitters, has dodged 
ecisions on important issues, reversed 
tself on others, and left some indus- 
tries floundering in uncertainty. They 
te the whole-hearted approval of the 
pen-price plan during the first 5 
ionths, the temporary hesitation, then 
the reversal and suspension of such pro- 
isions in codes approved during the last 
3 or 4 weeks. 

Then Came the Attack 

Washington observers have an ex- 
lanation for this. They point out that 
most of the industries fought valiantly 
those open-price provisions until 
their code had been approved. There- 
after, their leaders went back to their 
resp tive jobs, little thinking that the 
code might need organized defense. 
Meanwhile powerful attack was being 
organized 

The National Association of Purchas- 
ng Agents, working through the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board, is actively 
pushing the idea of minimum standards 

r all products, to be imposed upon all 

tacturers collectively, but is bit- 
cr'y fighting open-price and other pro- 

that might prevent them from 

‘ving prices down by dealing with 
‘“) Manufacturer separately. The Na- 


; 
uy 





- 
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tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
similarly has taken a keen interest in 
the consumer, is cooperating for his or 
her protection by stimulating opposition 
against any code provisions that might 
cramp the style of the department store 
buyer, all of course on the theory that 
the consumer is entitled to the lowest 
obtainable price. 

Washington observers contend that 
the constant pounding away of this 
opposition is responsible for the attitude 
of NRA. Industries with the open-price 
plan, the basing-point plan, some form 
of production control, or other far- 
reaching basic clauses in their codes 
may have to form protective committees 
to fight for their interests. 

Crowded Program 

Code authorities in most industries 
are planning to get the most they can 
out of the conference. Some propose to 
do a little talking and a lot of listening; 
others are preparing extensive briefs 





and claborate presentations. With 300 
code authorities in attendance, the 4 
days of session would permit each in- 
dustry less than 5 minutes of time, even 
if there were no scheduled speakers 

The display of fireworks will not be 
confined to the troubles that have come 
from price provisions 

Many industrialists think NRA ha: 
turned too willing an ear toward labo: 
propaganda. They wonder how sincer: 
the Administration really is about this 
promise of self-government for indus- 
try. Not all industries have been abl 
to pass along to their customers the full 
effect of higher labor costs; they ar 
cating into their reserves. Their cod 
authorities are not going to mince word 
in telling the NRA that the limit or 
wages and hours is in their code right 
now. 

No Toying With Hours 

For instance, the toy and playthin; 
industry is going to direct its fire q 
definitely at the frequently predict 
NRA decree to shorten all hours. Ti 
makers will attempt to show that in 
seasonal industry, a 40-hour week is t 
extreme minimum, and that further 1 
ductions arbitrarily imposed will wipe 
many manufacturers right off the map 

The shipbuilding industry asserts it 
has found by experience that the basi 
36-hour week on private work and 32 
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Cushing 


NRA CONTROL STATION—Here is where the National Recovery Administra- 


tion’s intelligence service heads up. 


Next week Code Authority members from 


all over the United States will be consulting this official bulletin board in 
Washington’s Department of Commerce Building to find their places in General 
Johnson's big roundup. The daily schedule of hearings goes up at the left. 




















hours on government contract is too 
short for practical and economical oper- 
ation, an is going to fight for a 40- 
hour week. 

The New England Council, through 
its Industrial Committee, already has 
filed a statement with the NRA, regis- 
tering “‘serious objections to any statu- 
tory reductions of current hours of work 
in industry by act of Congress, or any 
Administrative blanket reduction of 
hours through the NRA.” It reminded 
the Administration that ‘the NRA pro- 
gram is based on self-determination for 
industry . . . through voluntary cooper- 
ation of the members thereof” and stated 
that the threat of arbitrary limitations 
already has resulted in curtailment of 
purchases by alarmed manufacturers. 

States Rights Row 

Here and there, the question of code 
enforcement has been the most serious 
problem. Concerns have operated in 
open defiance of the NRA; pleading or 
threats were ineffective. The question of 
state rights and privileges in intra-state 
commerce still lingers in the minds of 
many and will not be cleared up until 
each state has its own Recovery Act on 
its statute books (BW’—Feb24'34). 

One manufacturing industry has had 
over 300 violations, of which about 100 
were due to misunderstandings, 200 
were deliberate cases that were eventu- 
ally settled, and 5 cases have gone to 
the Department of Justice. In one ad- 
ministration territory of the retail code, 
558 complaints were handled in 3 
months, 400 involving labor provisions 
and the rest trade practices. 

Other specific demands will be made. 
For instance, the newsprint industry 
wants some declaration of policy from 
the Administration on the question of 
imports. Paper makers are said to be 
quite willing to bear the burden of 
higher wages and shorter hours if, in 
exchange, they are given protection 
against the loss of their markets to coun- 
tries that can deliver f.o.b. U. S. ports 
cheaper than they can produce it. Sev- 
eral other industries are likely to sup- 
port them in this stand. 

Compromise Plan 

One important association has 
watched the growing opposition to the 
open-price plan more or less with glee. 
Its members wrote that plan into their 
code as a compromise, because they were 
told that they would not be permitted 
to put into effect the standardized price- 
determination they wanted. Now they 
see a chance to revive their original idea. 

Code authorities elected by the device 
of weighted votes, thus representing 
chiefly the large units of their industries, 
are expected to be intensely interested 
but silent spectators, because it may hap- 
pen that some little fellow may spill at 
the open conference what he would 
not care to say at a private session of his 
code authority. 


The Goldfish Bowl 


NRA collects public reactions for the code authorit),.. 
the General gives advance notice of a new policy. 


WASHINGTON (Special Correspondence) 
—"Finally, at our first momentary 
breathing spell we have called this con- 
ference, open to the world, the sole pur- 
pose of which is to receive criticisms— 
open or confidential, direct and implied 
—and I assure you that there is nothing 
but truth and sincerity in this endeavor.” 

Applauding this, Washington can 
think of three other good reasons for the 
public conference on NRA policies and 
practices for which General Hugh S. 
Johnson, Recovery Administrator, sup- 
plied that keynote on Tuesday. Two of 
them are connected with the code au- 
thorities’ meeting called for next Mon- 
day. 

The code authorities’ conference will 
be a parliament of industrialists, oper- 
ating under what they like to think of 
as a charter of self-government for in- 
dustry. This invitation of public criti- 
cism—which came some time after the 
news of next week's program—may 
have been a smart way to head off public 
criticism that the industrialists were 
“running the show.” Conversely, it may 
have been a good idea to provide this 
week’s demonstration that there are 
other estates to be considered in the 
industrialists’ deliberations. 

For the third reason, the ‘town meet- 
ing” at the Department of Commerce 
with the five group conferences which 
followed was swell publicity for that big 
spring drive for the Blue Eagle into 
which the bare proposal of a code au- 
thority work-out has developed. 

Inside Criticism 

As the evidence rolls in, it appears 
that the NRA party was a success on all 
counts—including the one which Gen- 
eral Johnson stressed. It brought in 
criticism and it emphasized the “‘gold- 
fish bowl” policy of NRA on which the 
General loves to dilate. For the atten- 
tion of the code authority members who 
will digest the results next week, it 
may be noted that the Administrator 
himself singled out some of the weighti- 
est criticism against NRA before his 
critics got the floor. In his starting 
speech, he said: 

“Before we open this meeting, it may 
be appropriate to say what, from all 
these sources, needs immediate atten- 
tion.” Then he listed: 

1. A more uniform and equitable rule of 
national price stabilization in those cases 
where it is necessary to maintain wages at a 
decent standard against the certain results of 
predatory and cut-throat competition, and 
further insurance against increase of price 
faster and further than increase of purchas- 
ing power. 

2. A more effective rule on costs for the 


purposes of maintainir g 1 
below costs of productior 

3. Uniformity of wag 
in competitive industries 

4. Uniform classificat 
purpose of the North-S: 

5. Further reductions 
and further increase in |} 

6. Certainty of protecti 
oly control and oppress 
prise, and, especially, the 
of adequate buying (as \ 
provisions to guard against 
small business. 

7. A much improved met 
prompt and effective compli 

8. A safe method of f 
ministration without racket< 

9. Elimination of inconsist 
ing provisions among vari 

10. Adequate labor and 
sentation in an advisory cap 
Authorities. 

11. Uniformity of gover: 
tation on Code Authorities 

12. Wider use of mech: 
labor disputes in connection 

Presidential Ruling- 

In beating his critics t 
the General also served 1 
Recovery Administration 
next week’s consultation « 
with its own remedy for a 
the prescription: “It is our 
determine, in the code « 
opinion in codified industri 
many of these improve: 
put into effect by general 
rulings, leaving to eacl 
opportunity to show why 
tion of such rulings cannot 
not, to be applied to it, or to 
tent such rulings ought to be 
or stayed. It is our plan to 
this corrective pragess just 
the Code Conference is finis 

For business this was, by 
the most significant statem a 
the “town meeting.” If his list defines 
rather than solves the major pr 
before NRA, he clearly implics a solution 
—through Presidential mandate set 
up uniform standards and Jcaving | 
vidual industries to carry t 
of proof that they are entit! 
vidual modification. Industry 
this determination to cut thr 
confusion that has attended po! 
ing while NRA has been 
way; will wait anxiously to s 
far it is to be consulted in 
of standards; will deper 
practical-mindedness of the 
and his Administrator to ! 
question, ‘What price 
ment?’’ The importance o! 
authority meeting is now 
beyond question. 
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1) critics, scoffers, pray- 
rs at the Washington 
ir innings at the group 
labor questions, costs and 
tion control, code author- 
1, and small enterprises 
ating labor, consumers, re- 
nall business men were 

lt st vocal 
, b se was a simple one. As 
by W n Green, president of the 
Mederation of Labor, it cheers 
return of 3 millions to their jobs 
NIRA started but it wants down- 
f ns of code hours without 
revisions in code wages; it 
minimum rates should be 
|; it demands representation on 
rities and it doesn’t like com- 


horities: 


| 


Retail rs want manufacturers’ prices 
| down, and some of those at Wash- 
ton joined consumer representatives 
rning of a buyers’ strike against 
ses. They are disturbed about 
facturers who sell direct to con- 
ers. And (Benjamin H. Namm, 
esident of the Namm Store, Brook- 
king) they think that NRA 
their own code provisions 

t some of them call ““Macy- 

nes idvertising. They refer partic- 
yntinuous under-selling claims. 
Consumers came with a wide variety 
iints—against price increases, 
isiness Opposition to the es 

of standards of quality,” 

Prof. A. Anton Friedrich 

{ New York University and Consumers 
Inc., against birth control 

ses odes that ‘stifle invention.” 
The small enterprises group listened 
“4 t tter from Mrs. Roosevelt urg- 








ing protection for the small bookstore 
against price-cutting by the department 
store book department, to Fred P. 
McMann of the new Review Advisory 
Board promising to see that the small 
fellow is not “frozen out of the game 
to Senator Nye, calling for the awaken 
ing of NRA to the problems of small 
business. 

The section which took up pricing 
questions probably supplied the largest 
amount of information for the Code 
Authority meeting next week. Under 
the joint chairmanship of two division 
administrators, A. D. Whiteside and 
W. Averell Harriman, the issue of open 


Life Insurance 


prices was aired vig isly Dr. Pa 
Nystrom, for the Retail Code Authorit 
and its 19 sponsoring associations, f 


nished the text of the discussion H 
described open-pri plans with ti 
lags as tending to monopoly, urged less 


haste in price-raising, declared that min 
mum prices should be based on cost of 
materials and actual labor in the most 
ethcient concerns, contended for th 
right of industrial modernization, and 
held that ethciency, not sentimentality 
should guide survival 

All these matters will be on tl 
record when the President opens tl 
code authority mecting next Monday 


As policy loans dwindle and bond quotations rise, life 
insurance treasurers look happier. 


TREASURERS Of life insurance compa 
mies are wearing pleased smiles thesc 
days. Anyone still questioning the 
safety of life insurance need only be 
referred to the annual statements now 
being advertised proudly. With com- 
paratively few and comparatively minor 
exceptions, the life insurance companies 
came through the severe test of 1933 
with flying colors. 

Biggest change from the treasurers’ 
standpoint was the sharp decrease in 
applications for policy loans. Probably 
1932 was the most critical time in the 
matter of policy loans. But the problem 
again became serious in the spring of 
1933 when banking difficulties forced 
thousands of policy holders to borrow 


g the 
mak- 
ez now 
setting 
tne 
It if aoe pay news 
ey OOKING OUT FOR THE LITTLE FELLOW—Members of the Review Advis- 
stablished * Board, appointed to watch the effect of codes on small business. Left to right, 
) White House steps: J. F. Sinclair, General Johnson, Clarence Darrow 
airy W. W. Neal, F. P. Mann, Samuel C. Henry. 
WEEK 


By the middle of last year, the rush 
tapered off and soon was but half th 
earlier total. Today, the policy loan 
accounts are tending to contract slightly 
a few more loans are being paid off 
each month than are being applied for 
One feature still causes concern. Th 
popular attitude toward life poli 
has changed. The idea of hocking 
life insurance policy used to be abhor 
rent. It was a thing to be done only 
under the most desperate need. Now it 
is a matter of less moment. A policy is 
looked upon as a piece of collateral that 
may be used whenever a little extra 
money is wanted. An example—becon 
ing classical—is the stockbroker who 
asked for $2,500 to buy a boat. Given 
the usual lecture on how shocking it was 
to reduce the estate available to his 
widow and children, he answered 
Hell, they'll get the boat, won't they ? 
Policy borrowing will force the com 
panies to keep more liquid, reduce the 
proportion of earning assets, put them 
into a kind of business difficult to com 
bine with that of insuranc 
more agile type of financial manag 
ment. This trend, perhaps, explains th 
high percentage of federal bonds pur 
chased by the companies in 1933 
(BW’—Feb17' 34). It also explains why 
the liquidity of companies doing busi 
ness in New York increased by 80% 
Security Rise Helped 
Very important too—although often 
exaggerated—has been the improvement 
in prices for stocks and particularly 
bonds. As long as bonds remain in 
good standing and regardless of the 
market price, they are carried at an 
amortized value. Only bonds in default 
bonds of companies in receivership or 
subject to other definite hazards—and 
all stocks—are carried at “convention 
values, i.e., a computed value worked 
out in obedience to a formula fixed 


require a 
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by the insurance commissioner. Con- 
tingency reserves are often set up equal 
to the difference between the market 
value and the convention value of the 
investments held in this category. So 
changes in market prices show in the 
statements of the companies as changes 
in these contingency reserves 

Last year, insurance commissioners re- 
quested the companies that had made 
such reserves not to publish them, so as 
not to embarrass the weaker organiza- 
tions. This year, there is no bar, and 
most of the larger companies are report- 
ing reserves in their statements. New 
York Life, for example, shows a special 


baby boom in the insurance business. 
The companies must either take low- 
yield governments or compete with for- 
eign and domestic investors for the 
small floating supply of good bonds now 
on the market. 

The boom in new life insurance sales 
is very real. The sharp decreases cur- 
rent in the beginning of 1933 were 
slowly reduced by the improvement in 
business. Recent stabilization of the 
dollar brought a flood of applications 
that lifted the volume written during 
January, 1934, to 8.3% above that of 
January, 1933 

But it is a question whether these 
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reserve of $21 millions. Last year the 
figures was $36 millions. 

The real difficulty that is facing in- 
surance company treasurers during the 
months to come ts to find a large enough 
supply of suitable investments. The in- 
troduction of the bargain policy and the 
big swing to annuities has created a 


new policies are going to help the com- 
panies’ premium income very much. A 
large percentage of the new business is 
in bargain policies the companies de- 
veloped during the depression. Reduced 
rates are made effective for the first 
years of the life of the policy, stepping 
up thereafter. Another form that drops 





What They Got for What They Paid 


Total compensations of officers in 30 companies who drew more than $50,000 a year for the 
years 1929 and 1932 contrasted with the net earnings of the companies for the same years. 


+Net Earnings 
1932 


Compensation 
1932 


$143,762 $1,117,590 
145,827 d6,251,779 
205,799 44,506,175 
79,610 4,504,408 
925,607 43,269,026 
559,108 @16,855,870 
172,340 44,078,132 
813,055 419,404,431 
120,000 10,712,672 
294,500 8,761,639 
261,250 5,567,905 
223,95) 26,234,77 
266,914 6,058,749 
270,510 13,566,666 
162,014 @16,150,516 
103,529 10,548,221 
136,449 2,513,550 
201,800 d5,429,350 
229,145 d7,582,879 
186,000 5,656,719 
696,079 7,961,341° 
145,185 1,133,586 
147,870 d2,543,65la 
480,000 13,994,992 
1,041,275 282,865 
136,700 d2,161,841 
274,799 1,687,663 
520,708 d71,959,261 
121,422 d8,903,540 
1,210,652 22,101,005 


+Net Earnings 
1929 


$2,560,643 
20,012,171 
21,831,583 
6,928,794 
30,182,669 
69,115,729 
2,300,463 
42,242,980 
12,758,276 
15,647,687 
21,534,265 
78,171,730 
22,004,915 
32,511,823 
9,469,051 
19,422,314 
7,586,964 
11,594,854 
36,779,998 
14,952,211 
11,756,956* 
15,892,562 
30,057,652 
46,633,490 
120,912,794 
48,318,072 
8,955,665 
197,592,060 
27,062,611 
35,664,252 


Compensation 


1929 


$270,980 
228,600 
236,866 
100,000 
1,336,014 
762,957 
186,911 
3,720,241 
160,000 
796,278 
293,638 
1,334,495 
306,812 
1,015,005 
129,747 
579,498 
233,657 
393,750 
1,976,795 
881,878 
785,123 
342,143 
485,752 
458,000 
2,085,644 
524,162 
912,703 
682,282 
157,058 
2,516,382 





American Machine & Foundry Co 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp... 
American Smelting & Refining Co 
American Sugar Refining Co.... 
American Tobacco Co 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co 
Baldwin Locomotive Works....... 
Bethlehem Steel Corp....... 

The Coca-Cola Co 

Corn Products Refining Co 

Curtis Publishing Co 

E. I. duPont de Nemours Co 
Eastman Kodak Co. of New Jersey 
Electric Bond & Share Co. Group, N. Y.. 
Fox Film Corp. 

General Foods Corp. 

Gold Dust Corp 

Hudson Motor Co 

International Harvester Co..... 

S. S. Kresge Co. 

Loew’s Inc. 

Radio Corp. of America 

Sears, Roebuck & Co 

Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Texas Corp. 

United Aircraft & Transport Corp.. 
United States Steel 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.... 
F. W. Woolworth Co 


ete.; before dividends. *Vear ending August 31. 


d Deficit. 


tNet earnings after taxes, depreciation, 
a 13 months ending Jan, 28, 1933. 
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COMPENSATION ?—Stockholders in 877 corporations are weighing performance records against salaries and bonuses 


sam} 


officers of those corporations in the last 5! years, as reported to the Senate by the Federal Trade Commission. Her 
Washingt 


of the kind of comparisons being made. The report is supposed to fit into the Senate’s Stock Exchange investigation 
has an idea that it is also expected to fit into the Administration’s defense of its moves toward a redistribution of | 
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or the 


years, 


Earnings 


1932 


1,117,590 
3,251,779 
1,506,175 
1,504,408 
3,269,026 
3,855,870 
|,078,132 
1,404,431 
.712,672 
761,639 
567,905 
234,779 
,058,749 
566,666 
,150,516 
548,221 
513,550 
,429,350 
582,879 
,656,719 
961,341" 
133,586 
,543,65la 
994,992 
282,865 
161,841 
687,663 
959,261 
903,540 
101,005 
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International News 
ACCOUNTANT WALLACE—He fig- 


nres cost of foreign trade—and policy. 


Wire-Express 

Western Union and Railway Ex- 
press Agency are setting up a 
“merchandising merger.” 


NEGOTIATIONS now in progress between 
Western Union Telegraph Co. and the 
Railway Express Agency will, when 
mpleted, result in reciprocal arrange- 
ats covering the handling of pack- 
ges by W.U., and acceptance of mes- 
sages at the Railway Express Agency's 
mices. 

Cooperation of this type dates back 

1931, when Western Union agreed to 
| money orders and travelers’ checks, 
ad the American Express Company be- 

gan accepting telegrams, cablegrams, and 
telegraphic money orders for W.U. 
transmission, 

Late in 1932 the telegraph offices ac- 
cepted for mail transmittal foreign 
oney orders cleared through American 
APTess 

The set-up now being completed will 
ace package express service within 
juick reach of every telephone or W.U. 
i-box. Packages, baggage, etc., light 
nough to be carried will be picked up 
‘no extra cost by messenger, or ac- 

cepted at any one of the 2,500 W.U. 
‘clegraph offices and then forwarded at 
regular rates by the Express Agency. In 

hange, all Express offices will be 

{ipped to accept telegrams, cable- 

srams, ctc. The 15,000 Western Union 
omices operated at railway stations 

ill work in cooperation with the 

cal agents of the Railway Express 
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Exports—in Moderation 


Foreign trade becomes a prime concern of the Admin- 
istration, with Secretary Wallace urging the middle road. 
Meanwhile, there will be three foreign trade banks. 


THERE are to be three—instead of only 
one (BW’—Feb10'34)—hanks for for- 
eign trade under the New Deal, and 
George N. Peck is going to be the head 
of all of them. The first, as already an- 
nounced, will deal especially in Soviet 
trade. The second is going to specialize 
on Cuban business, indicating again the 
President’s determination to cultivate 
closer trade relations with Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. A third bank will handle 
foreign trade credits with “the rest of 
the world,” presumably where no pecu- 
liar conditions are involved as in Russia 
and Cuba. 
Executive Power Wanted 

Importance attached to the announce- 
ment early in the week, not because the 
developments were unexpected, but be- 
cause they indicate that the President 
probably is ready to take up with Con- 
gress his recommendations concerning 
the country’s foreign trade policy. Key 
to this program is expected to be a de- 
mand for sufficient powers to allow the 
President to reduce tariffs and bargain 
for reciprocal deals, subject only to 
some check by Congress. It 1s expected 
that there will be considerable opposi- 
tion from Congress, but there are those 
in Washington who believe that the 
President and Secretaries Hull and 
Wallace have won a sufficiently wide 
following to assure to the Administra- 
tion at least a fair trial for its new ra- 
tionalized foreign trade policy. 

The tariff views of the President were 
expressed in his campaign declaration 
when he said: “Instead of romantic ad- 
venturing in foreign markets we expect 
and hope to substitute realistic study and 
actual exchange of goods. We shall try 
to discover with each country in turn the 
things which can be exchanged with 
mutual benefit and shall seck to further 
this exchange to the best of our ability. 
This economic interchange is the most 


important item in our country’s foreign 
policy.” 
Price of Nationalism 

The most authoritative and recent 
pronouncement of the Administration 
is a pamphlet written by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, “America Must 
Choose,” in which he discusses the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of national- 
ism and internationalism, and advocates 
what he calls a “planned middle course.” 
This course is not intended as a com- 
promise, a refuge for indecision, an ex- 
cuse for giving in to one interest and 
then another, to shift to lower tariffs 
and then to higher tariffs, but a “clear- 


cut and uncompromising course which is 
intended to set up markers and discuss 
the gain and cost of a resolute march 
along that line.” “If we continue toward 
nationalism,” says the Secretary, “we 
must be prepared to make permanent 
withdrawal from cultivation of over 50 
million acres of fairly good farm land,” 
and face the consequences of the social 
and economic dislocations which would 
ensue. If, on the other hand, we choos 
not to put our agriculture under so high 
a degree of interior tension and disci 
pline, we must drastically lower tariffs 
and reorganize industry so we can re- 
ceive from abroad another billion dol- 
lars worth of goods each year. 

As the Secretary sees it, therefore, the 
two extreme choices involve a reopening 
of the conflict between industry and 
agriculture. Under nationalism, agricul 
ture would suffer, but under free trade, 
industry would bear the brunt of the 
changes necessary to a widespread te- 
newal of world trade. The planned mid- 
dle course that he advocates proposes 
concessions on the part of both; “It is 
the fairest and wisest for all concerned 

For Long-Term Plan 

The Secretary would readjust the taritt 
by a “careful examination of every prod- 
uct produced in the United States or im- 
ported” and determine “just which of 
our monopolistic or inefficient industries 
we are willing to expose to real foreign 
competition. This problem should be 
approached from the point of view of a 
long-time national plan, which we ar 
willing to follow for at least 20 or 30 
years, even if some of our friends get 
hurt and howl continuously to high 
heaven.” The Secretary thinks that there 
is world trade to be had, and the United 
States can get its share by paying the 
price—and that price is to permit im- 
ports as well as exports—to bring in 
more goods so that more may be sent 
out. 

To the American manufacturer, who 
asks if there isn’t some trick of selling 
his goods abroad without having to buy 
foreign goods, the Secretary bluntly re 
plies, ‘There is none.” 

Foreign loans are not to be permitted 
to disorganize our foreign trade, cither 
by excessively stimulating trade or by 
checking it when foreign loans are con 
tracted. The Secretary explains that a 
foreign loan can only be made when 
“we know approximately the quantities 
of different goods which we are going to 
accept from the nation in repayment.” 
He cites England's loans to Argentina 
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for railroads and railroad equipment, 
whereby England openly was willing to 
receive in payment wheat and cattle, as 
an ideal arrangement for a loan. Foreign 
trade experts who glibly talk about tri- 
angular and polyangular trade, thus 
avoiding a clearcut trade deal with the 
given countries, are dismissed as merely 
fooling the country. ‘The only safe way 
to handle it (foreign loans) is to con- 
clude both loan and trade deals with 
foreign countries as nearly as possible on 
a bilateral basis."” In brief, the Secre 
tary has no patience with any scheme of 
increasing consumers beyond a nation’s 
borders by means of loans and then 
working up the distrust of the nationals 
because foreigners cannot pay. 

Reciprocal Trade Necessary 

In fact the Secretary tersely explains 
that it is this policy of paying for ex- 
ports by foreign loans and not by a 
reciprocal worldwide trade policy which 
leads to war. Germany, in 1914, was 
bursting with manufactured goods and 
with potential productive capacity. It 
had an unfavorable balance of trade be 
cause of its foreign investments. Idle 
capital accumulated within the country 
and thus created the uproar. “If Ge r- 
many had been ready to buy as well as 
to sell more goods abroad, the need to 
send away large portions of the national 
surplus permanently would not have oc- 
curred. Its additional exports would 
have been paid for by additional imports 
and the account would have been bal- 
anced.” 

In advocating his “planned middle 
course”’ the Secretary necessarily is con- 
strained to harmonize the policies of the 
New Deal with his advocacy of more 
foreign trade. To be sure, he is on thin 
ice most of the way, but, on the whole, 
he makes an acceptable job of it. He 
reiterates the passwords of the New Deal 
that “there is no more effective way to 
melt surpluses in any country than to put 
buying power in the hands of the peo- 
ple.” By giving the farmer better prices 
and increasing wages and _ salaries 
through the NRA, we are simplifying 
the domestic and foreign trade problems 
by “diminishing the quantities which 
must perforce be sold abroad and blunt- 
ing the objections to accepting imports 
in payment.” “Well distributed purchas- 
ing power,”’ says the Secretary, “permits 
the country to buy more foreign as well 
as more home products."” Give industry 
and agriculture sufficient purchasing 
power and they will be able to support 
the home industries and also to pay “for 
useful and desirable foreign goods.” 

Tariff and Public Opinion 

The Secretary of Agriculture is aware 
that this argument is not likely to con- 
vince those manufacturers who are about 
to be immolated on the altars of prog- 
ress. ‘To lower or to tear down certain 
tariff walls and to keep them down, 
would require on the part of the general 
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public great solidarity of opinion and 
great resolution. The degree of educa- 
tion and propaganda required to make 
the great body of American consumers, 
rural and urban, to stand firmly to- 
gether for lower tariff would have to be 
rather intense 

‘Unfortunately, the Secretary con- 
cludes, “those arguments which appeal 
to fear, to suspicion of neighbor nations, 
to narrow self interests, and to the in- 
grained hatred of change are the argu- 
ments that will be most loudly in 
vogue.” 


Right or Left? 


On the whole the 
stated with admirabk 
mentals of internation 
ports must be paid { 
that foreign loans 
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Roosevelt expects private employers to absorl mep 
CWA lays off. What he does to encourage business to 
expand will be read as a clue to his radicalism or con. 
But the 14 points of his program stand. 


servatism. 


W ASHINGTON—President Roosevelt had 
his way with Congress, as usual, and 
succeeded in getting CWA _ funds 
limited, so that he can carry his 
announced intention of bringing CWA 
to a comparatively early death. He 
hopes private business will absorb the 
men CWA lays off. 

That rather puts him on the spot. 
Just how radical is he? Just how much 
inducement, how much reassurance, can 
he offer private business to go ahead 
and hire men? Roosevelt has said 
things about control of industry, about 
“stagnant surpluses,” about the meces- 
sity of controlling investment so that 
we may not add to the excess plant 
capacity that stands “stark and idle.” 
None of this is just the right kind of 
cheese to attract capitalist mice. Yet 
the President definitely counts on pri- 
vate business to take over the men now 
on emergency federal payrolls. How 
far will he go in assuring business that 
it will have an opportunity to earn 
profits, without too much interference? 

Not only Americans are interested in 
this; London, Berlin, Paris, Rome (and 
Moscow) want to know, some of them 
because of their interest in political and 
economic ideology, some of them for 
the utterly practical reason that they have 
capital ready to be invested in the 
United States, IF 

The extreme left wing of the Admin- 
istration was disconcerted by the budget 
message and by the latest monetary de- 
velopments. They looked much too old- 
fashioned and conservative. The radical 
brain-trusters still think the Roosevelt 
policies eventually will go a long way 
toward governmental control of all busi- 
ness; what they do not like is the ma- 
neuvers that seem to them to compro- 
mise with the conservatives, and to delay 
the program of radical reform. 


out 


Conservative Democr 
Business Man type | 
for months that the P: 
not go far to the left 
this is a fork in the r 
the route toward th 
chosen. They 
dent will 
“rugged 
surely he will be for 
and probably for “'r 

The best guess 1s that 
both sides are partly right 
—with the conservati 
poorer score. It isn't lih 
dent has changed his port 
But he will tack into 
safest bet always is that R 
what he though 
isn’t in a hurry to have 
He has told the country t 
where he is headed—but |! 
moves that to be 
direction. 

Despite these short t 
wind, the President is pro 
fastly toward the New D 
jectives might be stated as 
Briefly they ere: 

(1) Continuation of priva 
tion of business, except certal 
utilities, where public operat 
favored. 

(2) Very tight control o! 
by the federal government 

(3) Drastic limitation ot pr 

(4) Drastic limitation of s laric 
executives, directors, etc 

(5) No “piled-up surplus 5. 
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cw and better processes 


‘Drasti control of minimum 
{ maximum hours of employ- 
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Constant government super- 
. of pf spread between producer 
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| r omplete Credit Control 
) Severe scrutiny of all invest- 
ad complete control of credit by 
iment, the object not only to pm 
; but further, to control in- 


investor 
>) Continuance of government ex- 
tures to “remake the face of na- 
a developing waterways, water 
vation, flood control, irrigation, 
ima adjusting population to 
“orb men s that can support it. — 
(13) Long-term planning for better 








outside the Administration to whom this 
compilation was shown. Some suggested 
that the President's views about sub 
sidies should be included. Roosevelt 
favors encouraging ocean commerce 
with a frank subsidy, wishes to end air- 
mail subsidies, and hopes gradually to 
reduce the number of things now sub- 
sidized. 

Others thought the President's ideas 
of the future of clectricity certainly 
ought to be included. He foresees the 
electrification of America, with unbe- 
lievably cheap current available and 
revolutionizing methods of life in every 
quarter. 

Another objective stressed by some 
commentators was that the Administra 
tion wants to encourage the little fellow 


against the big, this idea running 
least slightly counter to the general ob 
jective of reducing costs” and 
spreads,” 

In any event, it may be taken for 
granted the President will not weaken in 
any of his objectives. He has not 
changed his course so far in the slightest 
particular to weather any squall that he 
has encountered 

He does not agree with his radical 
fringe of advisers, and with the reac 
tionaries, that his policies will lead to 
state socialism. But he will not be dk 
terred even if convinced of that. For he 
believes even that would be better than 
the past condition, although not as d« 
sirable as the sort of economic world h« 
envisions. 


the million mark in sales, 1,050,000 to 
This year, by whittling in 
creased costs, and hoping for increased 
purchasing power, they hope to lure 
even greater totals with bas« prices still 
breaking $100 and many new con 


As a matter of fact, this year's key 
note, as sounded by leading makers, is 
not price but convenience. Almost 
every manufacturer has discovered that 
housewives invariably approach th« 
frigerator with both hands full, and so 
many hair-trigger latches have been pro 
vided which work at the touch of 
finger, an elbow, or a hip. Most of 
the new models have electric lights in 
side, controlled by hinge switches, and 
almost all feature some kind of “food 
filing systema” which provides special 
receptacles for eggs, packaged food- 


Novel Features 

Thus Norge boasts a door latch which 
opens at the touch of a finger, a butter 
and cheese rack, an egg basket. Kel 
vinator has 3 refrigerated drawers under 
the lowest shelf for vegetables, dairy 
goods, and leftovers. The unit has 12 
freezing speeds, ranging from vacation 


Stewart-Warner has roller bearing 
shelves, ‘‘feather-touch’"’ door latches, 
which can be locked when the children 
are loose; “forget-proof” defrosting 


Gibson throws open the door with a 
pedal, has a porcelain interior, auto 
matic light, defroster, and removable 
section to accommodate tall bottles 
The new Leonard puts the cooling unit 


UsiNness to art = adage 
.< slum elimination, guiding indi R f; ° T A ° 
1 é é ¢ 
nor con- als most approved methods, e rigerators ry gain 
ndards of living. 
sti ; + ‘ . 
tand, (14) Old age and unemployment in- 
ance, rounding out the scheme for Last year was the best year ever; this year, manufac- 
erty, no wealth (eventually), and typers fight for volume with new conveniences at the 
neral happiness 
Or, as some critics might put the last Same old prices. 
roving people whether they 
Le it or not Refrigerator makers, like automobile 
[hat these 14 points are on the pro- makers, move so fast that new models be exact 
eram is beyond controversy. Nearly have become a yearly necessity. Unlike 
t of every point has the authority automobile manufacturers, they hold no 
President's speeches or writings- annual show, content themselves with 
st words in idle conversation— intra-industry jockeying for price and 
’ considered words model supremacy. veniences. 
Several additions were suggested to Last year, of all years, electrical re 
is list of 14 points by persons in and frigerator makers hit a new high, passed 
i ’ stufts, and bottled goods 
iS t 
rivate oO 
ertain pubdi 
F all bus 
 menfite to house party necessitics 
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ectors 
. a control. 
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¢ ©9 Ib. enough for any party the average house can hold. 


in the middle, has a cold chest for keep- 
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NIGHT LIGHT SYSTEM 


Business Week 


Independent of the regular lighting in the Westing- 


house “Home of Tomorrow” is a system of low intensity lights near the floor in 
bedrooms, halls, baths, which can be switched on from the bedrooms. 


ing foods over long periods, a dairy 
and buttle rack, a sliding shelf, a ser- 
vice tray, and the Len-A-Door pedal 
which opens the door with the foot 

Crosley expands its Shelvador idea 
so that the whole front on the higher 
priced models swings out on the door 
to provide space for a tray, for eggs, 
fruit, butter in the refrigerated section, 
for vegetables underneath, and for po 
tatoes, onions and the like in bins 

This week, Frigidaire, Chevrolet 
(and Pontiac, Buick, and Cadillac) of 
the industry, announces its new line: 
i series, 15 models, to cover every price 
bracket. Base price is lowered from 
$109 to $99.50 for the Standard line, 
f.o.b., installed. This lowest for a 4 
cubic foot box which sets the pace for 
the industry. 


Featured, are quick-release trays, 
water coolers, utility baskets, hydrators, 
tapered-grid, casily-thawed ice trays, 
and the Serverette, an adaptation of the 
good old boarding-house “Lazy Susan” 
by which a revolving shelf makes any 
dish quickly available. 

All new models betray the influence 
of repeal in more space for tall bottles 
(some will take a magnum of cham- 
pagne) and siphons, and in increased 
capacity. Some de luxe jobs 
handle 25 to 40 Ib. of ice at once. 

Previous year's sales efforts have 
picked the easy markets first—the upper 
income brackets. This year, the in- 
dustry is making a real effort to follow 
the ice man into the lower income 
brackets, with models which have all 
modern conveniences—at a price 


ame ¢ ubc 


Westinghouse House 


An experimental rather than a model home, the Electric 
House in Ohio reaches a new high in automatic house- 
keeping, demonstrates possibilities of the domestic load. 


SOMEBODY must have said to Westing- 
house, ‘Suppose you had every kind of 
electrical appliance to work with, sup- 
pose money were no object, just how 
far could you go toward complete elec- 
trification of the home?” 

The house at Woodland, suburb of 
Mansfield, Ohio, is the answer. Con- 
ceived as an experimental, rather than a 
model, home, it incorporates every 
worthwhile electrical labor-saver now on 
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the market, and some things a good five 
years ahead of their time. Behind its 
modest brick veneer facade is a con- 
nected load the equal of 30 average 
homes, ready to do the work of 864 
servants at the flip of a switch. 

Visitors get their first glimpse of 
super-service when their host's car rolls 
into the garage without stopping, the 
doors having been opened by the pull of 
a knob on the dashboard. A private 


radio signal does that 
ton closes the doors 

Over the front door 
ber shines in golden 
and at the back door 
men, loudspeaking tel 
the entry wall, conn 
down so the bathing 
know whether the 
friend or just the F 
This device alone 
whole new sales techr 
door demonstrators 

Concealed Lighting 

Inside the house, the > 
thing is the lighting. In ¢ 
is a mirror panel with 
nation. The coat closet 
matic light—as have all ¢ 
cupboards in the house 
the refrigerator and ir 

Living room and din 
as many variations of lig 
needs—soft and mellow 
tion, bright for bridg: 
ing run through amber 
Thirty 25-watt lamps in th 
ture are 
dinner. 

Even the windows h 
light; bedroom mirrors 
the bookroom has illur 
the very tubs in the 
luminated 
lamp over the shower 
bedrooms, bathrooms 
landings, are night lights 
a switch under the pill 
ing the baby or frighter 
are routine matters. Alt 
are 320 lights, most of 


sufthcient to dr 


with a s 


or recessed, over ten tir 
of the average 
once, they would delig 
company and cost a pretty per 
$1 an hour, $5 a night, fig 
hr. at S5¢ a kw.-hr. But 
are not all on at once 
Insulated for Conditioning 
The whole house is ins 
ing double-paned windows 
pletely air-conditioned. Ver 
Westinghouse decided t! 
are rarely inhabited at t! 
and arranged things in 
room” so cooling may be s 
living rooms to sleeping 
saving about half the cost of instal 
and operation. 
Behind the luxury of th« 
is the efficiency of the 
around which the house 1s 
laundry, where most house! 
takes place, is a large cheer! 
clothes hamper, connect 
clothes chute from all floors 
onto a sorting table. Her 
clover-leaf washing machin 
each with a motor-driven 4 
in the center a spinner-t 
All tubs and the wringer 
the drains; all have their 
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They have always been good. This latest Goodyear 
Truck Tire is even better ...and here’s why: 


@ New improved bead construction. 

@ World-famous, exclusive All- 
Weather tread. 

@ Pima cotton, longest fibre grown. 


@ And you pay nc premium. 





sities @ Patented pre-shrunk Supertwist 
sell inc cord construction. 
® Body rubber chemically toughened. 
® New flat, high-shoulder tread 
shape. 


But millions of users have one all-covering reason. To them 
of all reasons. Goodyears are money savers. 
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hot and cold water inlets. Washing, 
rinsing, and wringing are a continuous 
process in the best professional manner. 

There are two electrically heated and 
ventilated clothes dryers, an ironing 
machine, a permanently connected elec- 
tric iron in its special cabinet turned on 
and off by the door. There is an electric 
sterilizer—-what used to be called a 
‘wash boiler.” Even a special heater for 
starch is provided. Of course, there is a 


phone and a radio and a Vocalphone 
connection with the front door to tell 
the advertising research workers that 


this, decidedly, is not an average 
American home.” 

Kitchen, pantry, breakfast room and 
dining room are the ultra-efficient de- 
partments in the food production line. 
It is here that the Westinghouse house 
reaches its highest peak of convenience. 
Here, even the blondest of brides should 
be able to turn out meals as good as her 
husband thinks his mother’s were 

Foodstuffs have a private entrance in- 
to the kitchen. From the package de 
livery door, a conveyor takes them to a 
work table for sorting and storage in re 
frigerator, bin, or cupboard. There is an 
electric dishwasher, which automatically 
washes in hot suds, rinses in hot water, 
and dries by air. Paradoxically, there 
is also an electric towel dryer 

Electric Housekeeping 

The electric refrigerator is defrosted 
without thought by the electric clock 
The electric mixer does everything but 
bake the biscuits. The electric oven does 
that. Permanently installed in the 
breakfast room is an electric coffee urn 
which makes from 3 to 25 cups auto 


EXTENDING THE RAILS—One of the Pennsylvania’s pick-up and delivery 


matically, a motor hoisting the coffee 
out of harm's way when the brew has 
reached its proper strength. This in- 
genious device is connected with the 
water supply and the drain, practically 
cleans itself. There is also a permanent 
i-slice toaster, together with the usual 
waffle irons and pancake griddles. 

Pushing the electrically heated service 
cart the full 8 steps from kitchen to 
dining room, the sliding doors fly open 
quietly. These automatic doors, plus the 
exhaust system in the kitchen, make it 
impossible for the family to know 
what’s due for dinner, even when it’s 
cabbage. 

Heated Walls 

On the flat roof of the house is a 
penthouse sun room with its own elec- 
tric panel heating system in which units 
embedded in the walls and ceiling keep 
the room warm. Experimentally used in 
Britain, this is perhaps the first time the 
principle has been tried in this country. 

Throughout the house are 87 con- 
venience outlets (14 are outdoors), 111 
lighting outlets, 17 portable lamps, 21 
built-in appliances, pumps, water 
heaters, fans, radios, curling irons, warm- 
ing pads, 3 miles of wiring. At present 
rates, the estimated annual consumption 
of 18,000 kilowatt hours of this greatest 
collection f coordinated electrical 
equipment is about equivalent to the 
rent. 

The Westinghouse attempt to “shoot 
the works’ in home electrification is an 
experiment rather than a prophecy. But 
in view of the already increased im- 
portance of the domestic load to utili- 
ties, and the growing market for home 


trucks completes a freight shipment. This road has registered impressive gains 
since going store-door. Local truckmen get business; intercity ones lose. 
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appliances, it is a very 
ment. This ' purely ex; 
may turn out to be 


Door-to-Door 


Pennsylvania matches truck rates 
and service, rebuilds |.c.1, trafic 
in off-rail experiment. 


THE success of the Per 
road's experiment with 
lection and delivery of f: 
prise to shippers. Wh 
it sooner’ 1s the con 
monly met. “Why dor 
it?’’ ranks second B 
managers the 
turning-point in their 
this type of service. H 
operation, is by far the 
store-door installation 
States. Its success, th 
force it into every other rail 
5 years. 
The rate tangle (Bi 
which delayed this servic« 
was finally cut late last Ni 
the ICC overruled com; 
tions (BIW’—Dec2’33) 
tariff—also experimental 
only to Dec. 1, 1934—was 
to re-attract traffic from th 
to and including 260 miles 
tron and delivery charges 
absorbed by the railroad. All t 
per pays is the first-class 
per 100 Ib. Beyond 260 n 
a “plus” charge that moves uj 
a sliding scale until beyond 3 
maximum of is charged 
collection or delivery, 12. 
addition to the first-class l.c.l. rate 
Local Truckmen Aided 
This makes tough competition fort 
inter-city truckers. But lo 
break. At all the 2,000 points 
road where the service is a\ 
Pennsylvania has entered int 
with local truckmen for its | 
And here are the results 
2 months of the new serv! 
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On a week-to-week basis | 
even more startling. The ser 
off last December with 5“ 
l.c.l. waybills specifying : 
delivery. In recent weeks t 
has risen to over 24% 
being built by making sut 
eries for department stores 
small industrial plants wit 
handling perishable goods 
ning the entire delivery 
warehouses to liquor stor 
Pennsylvania State liquor 
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a BLEND OF 
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AND OTHER WHISKIES 


Jos. S. Finch 8 Co» 








MADE IN U.S.A. 


You've heard a lot of good things Schenley’s reserve of cask-mellowed straight whis- 
} 





kies for blending has something to do with it. And 


about this brand, and you'll continue 


here is something that has a /ot to do with it . 
to hear more and more! Golden Wedding (Rye or Bourbon) is a blend of 
straight whiskies, without a drop of alcohol or spirits 
The » ay you are demanding Golden Wedding is added. That's a good thing to know .. . isn't it? 
proving at least one thing . . . Americans are pretty 
kee : } » . ° ' Get THE MERRY MIXER! It $a jolly coc krail book Ask your 

een judges of what's inside the bottle! As a matter 
a dealer for it. If he can't supply you, write us for a coy R 

ot fact, there are some excellent reasons why Golden Send 10¢ to cover postage and handling. Jos. S. Finch Ww 


Weddi g seems so smooth and mellow to you. & Co., Inc., Room 407, 20 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y 
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NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on official texts of approved industry codes published up to Februar 


(Continued from Business Week, February 24, 


267. Used Textile Bag Industry 


By National Burlap Bag Dealers Association. 
Code effective Feb. 18, 1934. Maximum Hours: 
40 a week. Certain specified exceptions. Mini- 
mum Wages: North—men, 32':c. an hour; 
women, 27'2c. an hour. South—Sc. an hour less. 
Wage differentials as of July 15, 1933, to be 
maintained. Women get equal pay for equal 
work. Reclassification prohibited. Other Impor- 
tant Provisions: Prohibits homework. Creates 
Code Authority. Among unfair trade practices 
prohibited are Sctbon, rebates, special services or 
privileges, imaccurate advertising, guarantees 
against price decline. Order approving code 
specifies that Code Authority shall appoint com- 
mittee to study wages and possibiliues of wage 
imcreases. 


268. Secondary Alaminum Indastry 


By Aluminum Research Institute. Code effec- 
tive Feb. 23, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, 
with tolerance of 6 weeks at 48 hours in any 
6month period. Minimum Wages: 35c. an hour. 
Office workers, $15 a week. Provides for equit- 
able adjustment of all wage schedules with main- 
tenance of pre-code wage differentials. Prohibits 
reclassification. Other mapertons Provisions: Cre- 
ates Code Authority. ontains clause against 
partnership interpretation. Provides for open- 
price plan with 3-day time-lag. (This provision 
stayed by the NR pending further notice.) 
Prohibits sales below cost as determined by uni- 
form cost accounting system. Prohibits  dis- 
crimination between customers. Provides for uni- 
form sales contracts. Lists among unfair trade 
practices rebates, false invoices, special services, 
misleading advertising, bribery, guarantees against 
price decline, storage of goods under certain speci- 
fied conditions, consignments unless approved by 
Code Authority. 


269. Carbon Black Manufacturing Industry 


By Natural Gas Products Association. Code 
effective Feb. 19, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a 
week, averaged over 6-week riods. Minimum 
Wages: In Louisiana, 40c. an hour; 2 counties in 
Texas, 50c. an hour; elsewhere, 55c. an hour. 
Office workers, 40c. an hour. Provides for equit- 
able ogpestmens of all wage schedules. Prohibits 
reclassification. Employees must not be com- 
pelled to occupy ‘“‘company’’ houses and must 
not be charged over $12 a month in Louisiana 
or $16 a month elsewhere for rent, water, gas, 
etc. Other Important Provisions: Requires mem- 
bers to keep production in balance with deliver- 
ies, and prescribes procedure. Any ‘‘material in- 
crease in plant capacity’’ must be approved by 
Code Authority. Provides for open-price plan 
with 5-day time-lag. (This provision stayed by 
NRA pending further notice.) Creates Code Au- 
thority Provides for filing with Code Authority 
of now existing contracts 


270. Wood Heel Industry 

By National Association of Wood Heel Manu- 
facturers. Code effective Feb. 12, 1934. Maxi- 
mum Hours: 40 a week, with certain specified 
exceptions. Minimum Wages: In cities over 
250,000, 37%)c. an hour; elsewhere, 35c. an hour 
Women, 32'2c. an hour, but to receive equal pay 
for equal work. No wage reductions below June 
16, 1933, level. Provides for equitable adjust- 
ment of all wage schedules. Reclassification pro- 
hibited. Other Important Provisions: Prohibits 
homework. Creates Code Authority. Contains 
clause against partnership interpretation. Pro- 
vides for uniform accounting and cost system, 
and prohibits sales below cost. Provides for open- 
price plan with a 5-day time-lag. (This pro- 
vision stayed by NRA pending turther notice.) 
Lists among unfair trade practices special cash 
discounts, Fatse invoices, rebates, bribery Con- 
signment arrangements must be approved by Code 
Authority. 
271. Nonferrous and Steel Converter Manu- 
facturing Industry (Concealed Radia- 
tor Industry) 


By Concealed Heater Association. Code effec- 
tive Feb. 19, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week 
with tolerance of 6 weeks at 48 hours in any 
6-month period. Minimum Wages; 40c. an hour. 
Office workers, $15 a week. Provides for equit- 
able adjustment of all wage schedules. Women 
get equal pay for equal work. Prohibits re- 
classification and rebates from wages collected, 
paid to employer or his agent. Other Important 
Provisions: Creates Code Authority. Contains 
clause against parinership § interpretation. Pro- 
vides for filing of price lists, becoming effective 
at once. Defines different classes of purchasers 
and prohibits discrimination. Provides for uni- 


form discount schedules based on quantities 
bought in ome order. Provides for uniform 
method of cost accounting to be approved by 
Code Authority, and prohibits sales at less than 
cost. Contains numerous rules against certain 
unfair trade practices peculiar to the trade. 
Prohibits consignments unless approved by Cod: 
Autbority. 

273. In- 


Band Instrument Manufacturing 


dustry 

By National 
Association. 

Maximum Hours: 


Band Instrument Manufacturers 
Code _ effective Feb. 21, 1934. 
40 a week, with tolerance of 
5 weeks at 48 hours in any 6-month riod. 
Certain specified exceptions. Minimum Wages: 
Factory workers, 40c. an hour; apprentices, 32c. 
an hour; all other employees, 35c. an hour. 
Wage reductions are to be avoided. Provides for 
equitable adjusement of all pay schedules. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. Pro- 
hibits reclassification. Other Important Pro- 
visions: Creates Code Authority. Contains clause 
against partnership interpretation. Among un- 
fair trade practices prohibited are inaccurate 
advertising, bribery, rebates, premiums or gifts, 
misleading advertising, special concessions. Pro- 
vides special procedure for the use of testi- 
monials in advertising. 

274. Saw and Steel Products Manufactur- 
ing Industry 

By Saw Manufacturers Association of the United 
States. Code effective Feb. 20, 1934. Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week, with certain specified ex- 
ceptions. Minimum Wages: Men, 40c. an hour; 
women, 35c. an hour. Office workers, $15 a 
week. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
Provides for equitable adjustment of all wage 
schedules. Prohibits reclassification. Other Im- 
gortess Provisions: Creates Code Authority. 
rovides for open-price plan with a 10-day time- 
lag. (This provision stayed by NRA pending 
further notice.) Provides for standard cost ac- 
counting system and prohibits sales at below 
cost. Lists among unfair trade practices bribery, 
rebates, trade-in allowances, free services, etc. 
Requires compliance with industrial program for 
simplification and standardization. Contains spe- 
cial provisions covering guarantees, sales outlets, 
terms of payment 


275. Chemical Manufacturing Industry 

By Chemical Alliance, Inc. Code effective for 
90 days; thereafter to continue in effect under 
certain specified conditions. Maximum Hours: 
10 a week averaged over 4 months; specified ex- 
ceptions. Minimum Wages: South, 35c. an hour; 
elsewhere, 40c. an hour. If lower on July 15, 
1929, levels as of that date to prevail but ex- 
treme minimum 25c. an hour South, 30c. an hour 
elsewhere. Other Important Provisions: Admin- 
istration of code by Executive Committee of the 
Chemical Alliance. Provides for collection of 
industrial data and statistics by firm of certifie 
accountants or other independent agency. Con- 
tains clause against partnership interpretation. 
Subdivisions of industry may adopt open-price 
plan As originally approved, code contained a 
merit clause reading in part as follows: “By 
presenting this code the employers in this in- 
dustry shall not be deemed to have waived any 
of their constitutional and legal rights to engage, 
promote or release employees, and the members 
of the industry shall not be deemed to have 
waived any other constitutional rights.’ Under 
date of Feb. 17 the NRA announced that 
clause ‘“‘will be eliminated."’ 


Pleating, Stitching and Bonnaz and 


Hand Embroidery Industry 


By National Association of Pleaters, Stitchers, 
and Embroidery Manufacturers, Inc.; Embroidery 
Manufacturers Association; and 6 other asso- 
ciations. Code effective Feb. 19, 1934. Maximum 
Hours: 35 hours a week. Certain specified ex- 
ceptions. Minimum Wages: 35c. an hour. Office 
workers, $14 a week. Code contains wage sched- 
ule for specified operations in the New York area 
and for Philadelphia, Boston and the West. In 
other markets Code Authority is to establish 
areas and schedules. Women get ual pay for 
equal work. Reclassification prohibited. Iiber 
Important Provisions: Homework prohibited after 
June 1, 1934. Creates Code Authority. Contains 
clause against partnership interpretation. Pro- 
vides for periodical reports, a uniform account- 
ing system. Lists among unfair trade practices 
inaccurate and “‘bait’’ advertising, sales below 
cost, rebates, bribery, design piracy. Prohibits 
consignments. 


276. 


said, 


1934) 


277. Gray Iron Foundry 
By Gray Iron Founders 
effective Feb. 26, 1934 
a week, with tolerance of 
6moath period. Certain 
Minimum W ages: Common 
states, 25c.-28c. an hour; 
30c. am hour; in Delaw 
Virginia, and Kentucky, 
where—in metropolitan dis 
in smaller cities and towns 
workers, $14-$15 a week. | 
adjustment of all wage sct 
classification. Other Im) 
ates Code Authority Pr 
ritorial or product subdivis 
against partnership interpr: 
unfair trade practices sales 
mined by approved cost 
bates, bribery, special cast 


278. Trucking Industry 

By American Trucking Ass 
effective Feb. 25, 1934. Ma 
workers, 40 a week. Ort 
vehicles, 48 hours a weck 
periods. Drivers or helpers 
consecutive 2 weeks or 19: 
secutive 4 weeks. Certain 
to cover seasonal requiremen 
all time spent by employee 
worked unless vehicle is 
compartment. National 
vestigate working conditions 
improvement of work sch« 
Pay. Minimum W ages 
37'/2c.-55c. an hour, graded 
tion; South, 30c.-35c. an he 
ers—North, 35c.-40c. an hor 
an hour; in Alabama, Flor 
sippi, and South Carolina, 
mum for helpers-to-drivers 
skilled employees to be san 
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operated. Modified _ registr 
owned and operated by farn 
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with Code Authority, and 
lished tariffs. Members mus 
or some other written doc 
shipment. Code prescribes 1 
handling shipments. Rates 
be less than cost of services 
special allowances, false ™ 
advertising, bribery, etc 
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By Steam Heating Equipmer 
sociation. Code effective Fet 
mum Hours 40 a week, » 
weeks at 48 hours im any © 
tain specified exceptions 
0c. an hour Office work 
Provides for equitable 
schedules. Women get equal 
Prohibits reclassification and 
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with prices becoming effectiv« 
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Financial Independence 
through Life Insurance 


NE of the greatest satisfac- 
O tions in life is to know that 
you can pay every dollar you 
owe today and that in the 
future, when you will want lei- 
sure, you and your wife will 
have a fixed income sufficient 
for your needs. 


People with such a fixed income 
ore better able to enjoy their 
lives than those who have no 
such assurance. They have less 
worry, more peace of mind. 


A Program of Life Insurance, 
carefully planned and carried 
out, is a sure means to achieve 
present and future financial 
independence. There are cer- 
tain questions which are bound 
to enter the mind of the man 
who is planning such a Pro- 
gram. Con he be sure that his 
children will be properly edu- 
cated@ Will he be able to retire 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


at 60 or 65? Must he sacrifice 
his plan for independence if an 
accident forces him to give up 
work temporarily? Then the big 
question: Can he make certain 
that his wife will never be left 
penniless? 


A Program of Life Insurance 
will take care of each one of 
these problems. Talk to a 
Metropolitan Field-Man. Tell 
him how big or how small a 
fixed income would bring 
financial independence to you 
when you retire. And what is 
the least that you would want 
your wife to have each week, 
if you couldn't hand it to her 
yourself? 


Do you want to have the in- 
dependence which only money 
can provide? Send for the 
Metropolitan Field-Man or mail 
the coupon. 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 
1] Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


lam interested in learn- 
ing how | may obtain 
financial independence 
through Life Insurance. 
Without obligation on my 
part, please send me in- 
formation as to how | may 
develop a program of life 
insurance for myself. 
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ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + « * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Distribution Under Fire 


What meat and milk processors are feeling is the first 
shock of a government drive on the spread between pro- 


But 


ducer and consumer. 


packers say you can’t cut a 


fifth of a cent a pound mucb. 


ATTACKING distribution practices in the 
perishable foods industries, as a prelim 
inary to a broader drive to cut down 
the whole spread between producer and 
consumer, Secretary Wallace has moved 
on both the meat packers and the milk 
distributors 

The packers have been offered a mar- 
keting agreement embodying the dis 
puted rights to examine books but giv- 
ing rights to combine in distribution 
if the profits are shared with producers 
and consumers. On top of this the 
Secretary has invoked, for the first time, 
the provisions of the 1921 Packers and 
Stockyards Act to cite 10 big packers 
for ‘‘combinations to control retail meat 
prices, to apportion sales, and to keep 
out competition,” in the South. 

Hands Off Retail Prices 
In the past few weeks, in the field 
milk distribution, AAA has issued 
13 marketing agreements with licensing 
features designed to control prices to 
farmers and to leave retail prices to 
open competition, in order to ‘eliminate 
long-standing devices for collecting un- 
justifiable service charges from farmers,” 
so assure them cash prices for 
milk in place of fictitious quotations 
which have frequently been obtained.” 

The citation of the packers is the 
first of its kind, and differs from the ac 
tions taken under the anti-trust laws 
through the past 30 years—from 1903 
when the Department of Justice got its 
first injunction, through the “consent 
decree” of 1920, eliminating the packers 
(at least technically) from other distri 
bution than meat, and the “Cudahy 
case” of 1925 in which the courts told 
the Department of Agriculture that in 
spection of the packers’ books was more 
than the anti-trust laws allowed 

Packers Warned 

The new citation will call the packers 
to “cease and desist’’ from the alleged 
combination by which, it is charged, 
certain retailers gain advantages over 
others and the consumer suffers. If 
obeyed, the matter ends; if not, the De 
partment of Agriculture feels there is 
full ground for a federal court case. 

This action related to the older 
cases only in that it 1s another link in 
the long chain of attacks against the 
packing industry, and a direct drive 
against distribution difficulties. It is 
to be noted that it does not look to any 
increase in prices to farmers for live- 
stock; it is distinctly focussed on dis- 
tribution and prices to consumers 


of 
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Meanwhile, the packers have issued 
summaries of their 1933 operations, 
showing a profit of about 3¢ a pound 
on the meat sold, with 1/7¢ added if 
computed on the livestock weight. One 
of their leading points in rebuttal will 
be that the smallness of this margin is 
due to the highly competitive situation 
in the industry—cited as evidence that 
there has been no violation of the law. 
Right now, they are chiefly concerned 
over the “harmful publicity,” whatever 
the outcome. 

Processing Tax 

The drive against milk distribution 
costs has been growing in intensity 
over the past few months, and will lead 
to the imposition of a processing tax 
on dairy and beef cattle following the 
enactment of expected legislation mak- 
ing cattle a ‘basic commodity.” The 
plan is first to obtain public approval 
of the new milk marketing plan, with 
its fixed prices to farmers covering the 
whole milk production, raising prices of 
the lower classes of milk and in some 
sheds’’ slightly reducing the prices of 
the fluid milk and that used for cream. 
Thereafter, the ground will be prepared 
for the processing tax, probably around 
S¢ a pound of butter fat 

Reaction from Congress 

Congressional opposition has arisen to 
various elements of the milk program, 
and demands for a return to the recently 
abandoned policy of a fixed minimum 
price to consumers were contained in a 
resolution adopted by some 100 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
A lively retort came from Chester C. 
Davis, administrator of AAA, who said 
that “we have chosen to devote our- 
selves to assisting the farmer’’ and 
pointed out that AAA was working for 
a wide increase in prices for all milk, 
not merely for fluid milk and cream. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Wallace has car- 
ried the battle to the distributors of 
milk, and has taken a few falls out of 
the milk cooperatives, some of which 
he characterized last summer as “‘dis- 
tributors masquerading in overalls.’” He 
said in his significant address on “The 
Dairy Dilemma” in Madison, Wis., that 
he did not engage in baiting the middle 

man, and had faith in the possibilities 
of cooperative marketing but pointed 
out that 70% of the dairy farmers were 
selling other than fluid milk, and that 
they must be considered. Again, at- 
tacking the distribution costs, he has 
estimated that milk distributors’ net 
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Packers’ Code 


AAA puts limits on packers’ free. 
dom to set quotas. 
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Sugar Candor 


AAA witness on sugar bil! talks o! 
“freezing” domestic production 
and Administration has to thay 
out the sugar representatives 
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4 Freeze-Out? 
Threats of revolt by domestic sugar 
were fanned by the assertion of 
1. S. Weaver, head of the AAA 
that the real purpose of | 
in was to “freeze” domestic 
luction, “because it is an ex 
ve industry to the consumer.” 
The purpose, then, is to give us a 
shot in th arm and then ease us out of 
business le we are still unconscious, 
ed Representative Fred Cum 
Colorado Democrat, and militant 
sugar states’ opposition. 
Although Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace ts admittedly hostile to conti- 
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mate abolition of this production, 
Mr. Wallace later testified that Weaver 
had been flying by plane all night be 
fore his appearance before the Hous 
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Agricultural Committee and cid not un- 
derstaand questions put to him. The | 
Secretary went further to state that there 
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Bond Relief 


“Official” bondholders’ commit- 
tee proposed for New York mort- 
gage field—and other defaults. 







THE hels : . 
‘HE helpless position of holders of de 


lted bonds has again been glaringly 
revealed by Governor Lehman’s com- 
‘sion investigating the position of cer- 
neate holders of defaulted guaranteed 
ttgages in New York State. “These 
, nt and deserving investors,” says 
© commission, “are confused by the 
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**A PERFECT WELD is one which is as strong as the structure 
it serves.”* In alloy steels particularly this engineering maxim 
is sometimes difficult to uphold. But not when the alloy is 
Molybdenum! **Moly” is practically the only alloy used in 


steel which does not interfere with welding. Indeed, it is 


often used in the coatings of carbon steel welding rods to 
improve the quality of the weld. 

In airplane construction, for example—where strength 
and light weight are of paramount importance—safe, sure 
welding and Moly have gone hand in hand. The welds have 
proved tougher and stronger, with less embrittlement of 
surrounding areas. 

In the well-known 18 and 8 stainless steel, now attracting 
the attention of engineers, Moly additions of from 2% to 4% 
are being used to increase the resistance to acid corrosion, 
particularly to the sulphite liquors used in the paper indus- 
try. Molybdenized stainless steel does not require the usual 
high surface polish to resist corrosion. Moly also retards the 
detrimental carbide precipitation encountered in welding 
stainless steels. 

Moly improves steel or iron. It increases tensile and “‘creep” 
strength; resistance to wear and impact. It produces a superior 
steel at a competitive initial price and a lower cost for the fin- 
ished product. The modern Climax laboratories in Detroit and 
the Climax metallurgists are at the service of executives and 
engineers. Write for illustrated story, “*Moly Improves Steel 
and Iron.”’ Climax Molybdenum Company, 295 Madison Ave., 


New York City. 
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most holders of defaulted bonds, the 
New York commission's prescription is 
attracting attention far outside the guar- 
anteed mortgage field. It proposes to 
set up a non-profit corporation empow- 
ered to serve as a medium through 
which holders of certificates could com- 
bine for mutual self-protection. Direc- 
tors would be persons “of experience 
who possess the confidence of the com- 
munity.” Holders of defaulted guar- 
anteed mortgage certificates would be 
requested to authorize the corporation to 
represent them. 

Discussion has brought out sugges- 
tions that this recommendation, in its 
broad outlines, might be adopted over a 
wider financial area. For example, sup- 


porters urge a similar ‘‘official’’ bond- 
holders’ committee set up through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
handle defaults on railroad securities. 
They also point out that many states 
could profitably supplement their cor- 

ration laws by providing for adequate 
Fondholders’ committees in case of bond 
defaults by concerns incorporated under 
their laws. 

Under present conditions, bond- 
holders caught in a default frequently 
find themselves at the mercy of reorgan- 
izing agencies with alien interests, sub- 
ject to costly fees, without access to a 
list of their colleagues in trouble, and 
prevented by legal technicalities from 
making any move in their own behalf. 


Stocks in Bondage 


If regulation of stock exchanges is inevitable, Mr. Whit- 
ney would prefer the Roper kind. 


“THE New York Stock Exchange,” so 
wrote former Exchange president E. H. 
H. Simmons, “has been probably sub- 
jected to pressure from a greater variety 
of sources than any other great secu- 
rities market in history. In consequence, 
the code of rules . . . is fundamentally 
adequate and sound to-day.” The Ex- 
change has improved and tightened its 
rules since that was written—and since 
its final phrase was da~)>:d by reitera- 
tion in the first days of . 2 depression. 
But Congress is not satisfied as to their 
adequacy and is adding one more source 
of pressure. Federal regulation seems 
just around the corner. The only ques- 
tion that now exists is the kind of 
regulation. 
Roper Plan Favored 

Financial men favor the kind out- 
lined by the Roper Committee (BW— 
Feb3'34). But the Senate and House 
are holding hearings on the Fletcher- 
Rayburn Bill (BW—Feb17'34), at- 
tacked lustily by exchange officials and 
brokers. Differences between the two 
relate mainly to degree of flexibility, 
workability, and extension of exchange 
regulation into associated realms of 
social control. 

Thomas Corcoran, RFC counsel and 
part-author of the Fletcher Bill, stand- 
ing up for his work at the hearing be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, divided its provisions into 
four groups, dealing with: (1) control 
of credit; (2) protection of investors 
from market machinery, including broad 
control over practices by the Federal 
Trade Commission; (3) protection to 
the investor from corporate insiders; 
(4) regulation of over-the-counter mar- 
kets. ‘Unless regulation is properly pro- 
vided for,” said Mr. Corcoran, “it may 
just as well not be attempted at all.” 
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Any less rigid provisions would be ren- 
dered ineffective by the power of the 
New York Stock Exchange, he insisted. 

Heading the opposition, Richard 
Whitney, president of the Exchange, 
took the bill to pieces in an exhaustive 
analysis before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Its 
definitions were too broad, arbitrary. 
There was an unfair discrimination be- 
tween lenders of money. Margin re- 
quirements would be over-liberal in pe- 
riods of declining prices, deflationary 
whenever prices tended to rise. The 
paragraph providing that the account of 
a customer whose securities are loaned 
must be credited with the interest re- 
ceived was meaningless because the 
lender does not receive but pays inter- 
est. There were other points at which 
the authors seemed badly informed as 
to stock exchange practices or where the 
proposals would not operate in the man- 
ner expected. The investor, instead of 
being protected, might lose many of the 
advantages of a free and open market 
and be exposed to the dangers of boot- 
leg trading. 

Following this attack, Mr. Whitney 
offered as a constructive suggestion what 
was in effect a proposal that Congress 
return to the type of control suggested 
by the Roper Committee. Among other 
things, he would have the Exchange 
represented on a control authority set 
up by the President, whereas the current 
bill calls for control by the Federal 
Trade Commission. In this he was 
strongly seconded by Michael J. O’Brien, 
president of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. “The Roper plan,” said Mr. 
O'Brien, “was very fair and created 
hopes that any bill written would be 
fair.”” And there is an excellent chance 
that the final legislation will be fair. 
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On heel ton ackaging Twenty years ago Commercial Credit Company 
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Wages, Hours—and Recovery 


While hourly earnings have been raised by codes, the 
decline in hours worked has held down those weekly 


earnings which are what count. 


to be more business. 


WHEN General Johnson calls his town 
meeting to order on Mar. 5, considera- 
tion of hours and wages will be found 
well up toward the top of the program. 
Just how big is the weekly pay envelope 
of the employed worker in leading in- 
dustrial fields? How long does he 
work to make that much? How much 
better off is he now than before NRA 
came upon the scene? These are some 
of the questions to be aired next week. 
They form the basis for action on the 
merits of further shortening of the 
working week. They are of interest to 
business men everywhere as a gauge 
of available and potential purchasing 
power. 
Weekly Wage Report 

To senators whose eyes have been dis- 
torted by publication of executive sal- 
aries of leading industrial corporations, 
the position a the average citizen will 
not look particularly encouraging. In 
December, 1933, skilled male operators 
in 15 out of 25 major manufacturing 
industries were earning between $20- 
$25 a week; in 14 industries unskilled 
male help collected between $15-$20 
per weck; the bulk of female employees 
earned between $10-$15. While these 
figures show some improvement over 
the March, 1933, lows, they represent 
practically no gain over the last 6 
months of 1933 during which codes 
have been operating on the payrolls and 
the business indices. 

The accompanying chart holds the key 
to this situation. While hourly earn- 
ings have been adjusted upward since 
the codes came into effect, the hours 
worked have declined sharply from 
42.6 in July to 34 (209) in the last 3 
months. 

Depends on Pickup 

This is due a little to code restrictions, 
more to the slackening of business ac- 
tivity late in the year. Obviously, for 
the employed worker to gain by the 
codes, onl volume must support 
something closer to the maximum work- 
week, shorter hours must get a higher 
rate, or there must be less work-sharing. 
The second choice means boosting costs 
under which employers are already 
groaning; the third precludes a solution 
to the unemployment problem and 
leaves the load on the relief rolls. 

Without enough of that upturn on 
which the whole program clearly de- 
pends, the distribution of average hours 
worked per wage earner in 25 industries 
in December, 1933, is shown by the 
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The answer still seems 


National Industrial Conference ‘Board 
to have been as follows: 
Industries 
1 (Foundries) 
13 


10 
1 (Meat Packing) 


Hours per Week 
25-30 

30.1-35 

35.1-40 

40.1-45 


The chart reveals a number of other 
interesting things. First that hourly 
earnings declined steadily from the last 
quarter of 1929 until June, 1933, a 
period several months after both em- 
ployment and plant hours had started 
upward. Rate cuts averaging over 11% 
featured returns made to the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during the 
first 4 months of 1933, while few em- 
ployees got increases. Not until June, 
July, and particularly August do wage 
rate increases come into prominence. 
Over one million workers out of the 3 
millions reporting for August were 
beneficiaries of wage increases brought 
about by the first codes, the reemploy- 
ment agreement, and improved business. 


That the codes oper 
lowest paid groups most 
the 40% gain in hy 
female workers from 
January, 1934, a 24 
skilled male, and a 19 
skilled male employees 
hourly earnings exceed 
Moreover, the spread 
lowest paid groups has 
nearly 9¢ in the 3 year 
4}¢ in January, 1934 

Variations between 
skilled and unskilled 
sarily concealed by av« 
cember, the range for 
from 48.2¢ per hour to 
skilled men, from 39.6, 
women ranged betw« 
44.9¢. By contrast 


earnings of some indus: 


persons engaged on pr 
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LABOR COSTS—Hourly earnings in manufacturing rose sharply after July, 1%, 
but hours worked declined, leaving weekly pay envelopes practically unchane 
labor clamors for 


Manufacturers protest the 


increased costs; 


Aggregate purchasing power is swelled by greater employment than 
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Steel Softens 


Buvers of steel win right to take 
advantage of water and truck sav- 


dustries 
“a Ford declares independence. 


ings. 
steel 
4 ast 
»reak 


broken code peace of the 
hreatened during the 
ked as if war might 
back to the rere 
een Ford and General Mo- 
Steel, Chicago subsidiary 
of hot- 

ton, which meant 
for General Motors 
it the Milwaukee plant of 
Also it cut in half the $2 
en Chicago and De 
where Ford buys his frame stock 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. Ford 
Great Lakes promptly filed a 

$l pr it at code headquarters Then 
st idustry scented war, got busy, 
and Great Lakes to 
prices. Things are 
they were. 

same, Mr. Ford has placed an 
rder with the United Engineering & 
Co. for a blooming mill, a hot- 
led strip mill, and a cold-rolled strip 
I rd 1 alre ady has greater raw steel 
acity than finishing capacity. The 
ipm nent will correct that situa- 
And since 
bg — s cannot get concessions, maybe 
“Mr. Ford will try to shave costs by 
making his own steel. . 
steel-makers have softened on the 
ontroversial phase of basing-point 

and propose adjustments where 

ill water or truck transporta- 
lved 
‘s Ordinarily practiced (and covered 
NRA code of the steel industry), 
ng-point plan of pricing in- 
final charge an item equal 
ul freight from basing point 
n, regardless of whether the 
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All the rich food stuffs of the Indies 
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dining table anywhere, in any latitude, 






Canning and preserving, the better han- In the U S S series of Chr 
dling of dairy products, the many uses Chromium-Nickel alloys, th S 
of refrigeration, and the increasing speed Less STEELS have been adapted, pert ! 
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all have standardize d, and reduced to for 


with which food 1S transporte d, 







their part in creating this new advan- different compositions meeting all tl 
tage. And many such processes require varied requirements of food handl 
machinery or containers of a metal like ind industrial, manufacturing, 





construction uses, 
Full information 
gladly sent upon request to any of th 
subsidiary companies of the United 


States Steel ageneean named below 





STAINLEss STEEL—a material chemically 
unaffected by food, strong, workable, 
non-absorbent, immune to attack by 
the surrounding elements, and therefore 
very little impaired by time and use. 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN. PLATE COMPANY, "Pittsburgh, = Sheets and Light Plates 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, ° . . Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, Bars, Plates, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - . Pipe and Tubuler Products 


Pacific Coast Di ufor:— CoLtumeta Stee. COMPANY Russ Bo ng. San Francis Calif. 
Export Distributors — Untren STATES STEEL Propucts Company, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A_ salesman isn’t a flat tire merely because he has one! 
Alert, aggressive men shouldn't be hampered with weary 
hours at the wheel, car repair, upkeep and storage costs 


Greyhound bus service can instantly slice a big percentage 
from your sales travel expense. It averages less than the 
cost of gas and oil for a small private car—far less than 
other transportation rates. In addition, Greyhound is a 
natural for exacting sales programs Much more frequent 
schedules than other pase travel ways, timed for conveni- 
ence. Stopovers quickly arranged to fit any sales itinerary. 
No long costly rides from depot to business section 
Greyhound terminals are right downtown. Baggage handled 
quickly, safely. 


Comfort? Lots of it, in deeply upholstered chairs that 
recline to a desired position for relaxation or sleep. So 
don’t pass up a good bet! A short, frank discussion with 
the nearest Greyhound representative may save your firm 
hundreds or thousands of dollars yearly. 


GREYHOUN D . 


4ner 


lesma 


tim 


Greyhound 


Information Offices 


Cleveland, Ohio... 


San Franciseo, Calif 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Minneapolis, 
New York City 
Chicago, tl... 
Charleston, W. Va 
Lexington, Ky 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn 
Richmond, Va 
New Orleans, La 
Windsor, Ont 


E. 9th & Superior 
Pine & Battery 
.. Broad St. Station 


Sth & Commerce Sts 


509 6th Ave., N. 
Nelson Tower 

12th & Wabash Sts 
601 Virginia St 
801 N. Limestone 
109 East 7th St. 
146 Union Ave 

412 East Broad St 
400 N. Rampart St 
1004 Security Bldg 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION ON CUTTING TRAVEL EXPENSE. 


“I would like brief, complete information on how Greyhound can cut our travel cost.” 
(Write or mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound office listed above) 


Name 
Company 


Address 
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New schedules 
American Iron and S: 
all this. They per 
water freight rat 
where water trans 
used. When truck 
the mill, a warehou:s 
now replaces the al! 
load truck shipment 
equal to 65% of tl 
actual point of ships 


Reich Rebuys Bonds 


Berlin explains to W ashington 
how many dollar bonds have hoo, 
repatriated, how th: , 
been handled, why the, 
fitted both debtors 


BERLIN—On the \v 
many’s long-term 
sembling in Berlin, Pr 
summoned the Germ 
Washington to the \ 
demanded that Gert 
information concerni: 
German dollar bonds 
repatriated recent 
It was a firm reque 
assumption that Amer 
were not receiving tra 
est due them 
treated by the Germar 
fusing to transfer int 
ciating the bonds, but 
managing tO scrape u 
exchange to rebuy the b 
Germany Explains 
Yielding to the 
released this week 
The total of bonds 
November, 1931, 
were subjected to gov 
under the foreign exch 
to November, 1933, 
marks (at face value 
lar exchange). 
No foreign exchange 
cated for the repurchase 
the reserves of the R 
the beginning of 1: 
time, the repurchase ot 
effected “almost exclu 
ing the exchange grow 
tional exports.” These 
ments abroad above the 
chases by foreign cour 
The official statement 
that, during the same pe! 
has met 348 million marks 
ing obligations by delive 
repatriation through util 
its built up by * ‘adc litions 


le als have 
have bene. 


and creditors 


were 


actually conserved a consi 


of foreign exchange whi 
wise have been necessary t 
bonds. Actually, “‘addit 


| provided for the repatt 


BUS 





narks of bonds; a further 121 
repatriated in exchange | 
- foreign securities ; 69 millions were | 
"4 as a part of amortization | 
The balance of 42 millions| 

repatriated through purchases of | 
npanies as cover against | 

taken out in dollars, or| 

| 


were 


atriated 


tracts 


rance ¢ 

surance 
‘heough similar methods. 

«Additional Exports” 

Most of these repatriation methods, | 

‘ne Germans claim, did not require any | 

crrender of foreign exchange on the) 

- of the Reichsbank. On the con-| 

; Bonds ‘rary, they contend, they contributed to- 

$ ids am increase of foreign currency | 

id in Germany. This applies, in par- 

Is have heen ular, to liquidation by “additional ex- | 

deals have rts.” Under this method, the ex: | 

y have her ter is allowed to purchase German | 

Re lar bonds for 50% of the billed| 

d creditors, ‘mount of exports exceeding normal| 
‘als. The profit which he realizes by 

g these bonds at a higher price 


Washington 


mn 
Scilla 
rr 


t | ~ Germany is so calculated that it will 
; verve as compensation for the advantage 
H ich his American or British com-| 
’ J 


titor is deriving from the depreciation 
the dollar or the pound. The re- 
ning 50% of his proceeds must, 
vever, be surrendered to the Reichs- 
ink and they serve to strengthen its| 
eign exchange reserve. 
These calculations, strangely enough, 
not take into accouat the large pur- 
ses of bonds which took place before 
the dollar went off the gold standard, 
iat the amounts involved—in terms 
marks—must have been proportion- | 
larger. (There are reports from 
ins Americans who have returned recently | 
Ger from Berlin that official Germany has | 
ncouraged repatriation by guaranteeing 
i fixed premium on these bonds deliv- 
ered at home.) More details will need 
to seep out of Germany before the vari- 
us debtors are able accurately to ap- 
raise the whole situation and to plan 
the next moves. 
Check-Up Coming 
The keynote of the German argu- 
ment is that no foreign currency has 
deen spent from the Reichsbank reserve 
for the repurchase of bonds, or that, at 
cast, these amounts were negligible 
An interesting check on these official 
ngures will soon be offered by the pub- 
tion of amounts of dollar bonds pre- 
sented by German holders for conver- 
ion into mark-bonds in response to 
made by a score of leading Ger- 
_ Ger in Corporations with large dollar bond 
tur sues. According to preliminary infor- 
nation, the amounts presented in this 
xceed in certain cases 30% of 
ans issued in the United States. 
is Germany's reply to President 
other ‘oosevelt. When debtors and creditors | 
rt ‘semble in Berlin for reconsideration of 
German debt question, these 
res will be closely scrutinized. Ger- 
ins believe their arguments will hold. | 
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The correspondence of a business house offers innumer- 
able opportunities for the enhancement of its reputation. 


Crane’s Bond No. 29 is the correct paper, in weight 


and character, for this important task. 
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FINE PAPERS 


THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 


FINE PAPERS « MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














TWO-YEAR survey to deter- 
mine preferences for various trade- 
marked commodities has just been 
completed. 


Owners and major executives may 
secure charts covering their particular 
industry by writing to 


JOHN L. CLARK 


CINCINNATI 





This material is not intended for general mailing nor ean & 
be used for advertising purposes. 























Business Abroad 


Europe anxiously awaits developments in Austria, 


France, the Far East. 


British business is hesitant; 


French uneasy ; German anxious over exports. Announce- 
ment of American foreign trade policy awaited. 


I 
Europe 
EUROPEAN News Bureau (Cable) 
Half a dozen events, some of which 
will ‘‘break'’ much sooner than others, 
will have a profound influence on the 
economic future of Europe. 

Most imminent are the possible next 
move by Germany in Austria, and the 
tariff message which President Roose- 
velt is expected to deliver very soon. 
The Austrian situation may iron itself 
out without creating a crisis, but Europe 
expects anything. Roosevelt's tariff 
program will give Europe the first de- 
finite projection of a national tariff 
policy since the Ottawa accords lined up 
British Empire policy on a definite 
basis. 

Possible action by one or more of 
the gold bloc countries toward devalu- 
ation would be no surprise to the rest 
of Europe. France has given the 
Premicr and the Minister of Finance 
full powers in the next four months to 
bring the budget into balance if that is 
possible, France could probably stay 
on the gold standard for a long time 
if no major adverse shock came along, 
but Europe has no confidence in so 
optimistic an outlook. 

France and Britain have indicated that 
they are ready to bargain to a settle 
ment the present controversy over trade 
between the two countries. But the 
break this week in the Anglo-Japanese 
negotiations may prove far more serious. 
The British declare there is no point 
in continuing the present talks unless 
Japan will consider allocating all world 
markets on a “spheres of influence” 
basis. Japan insists that only Empire 
markets can be considered because third 
partics of necessity must enter the dis- 
cussions otherwise. Britain comes back 
with the suggestion that the new tariffs 
give an adequate weapon for settling 
the Empire problem. 


France 


Cabinet gets absolute power to 
arrange budget; equal tariff bar- 
gaining powers likely. Gold 


drain stopped. 


Paris (Wireless)—Parliament, after 
trying vainly for 4 months to submerge 
political quarrels long enough to pass a 
budget, took seriously Premier Doumer- 
gue’s “Do as I say or I get out’ com- 
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mand and in 8 days came to an agree- 
ment to give the Cabinet full powers for 
i months to balance the budget. What 
is more, these powers are likely to be 
extended to tariffs, and possibly to the 
problem of agricultural relief. Without 
a dictator having emerged, France is 
already giving its new coalition cabinet 
the powers of a dictator. The old 
régime is rapidly giving way to a more 
Fascist form of government. 

The flow of gold from France has 
ebbed to a mere trickle after 26 days 
during which arbitragists worked furi- 
ously following the dollar step by step 
from 16 to 15.20, the point where gold 
exports become no longer profitable. 
Yet gold cover at the Bank of France 
dropped only from 79.36% on Jan. 19 
to 77.09% on Feb. 23. 

A new law has been proposed by the 
Commerce Commission forbidding the 
enlargement or extension of one price 
stores because of the general pinch being 
experienced by both large and small 


stores in recent months. 


Great Britain 


Business disturbed by upset con- 
ditions in Europe. Government 
forces new industries under con- 
trol of central boards. London 
would end ban on foreign lending. 


LONDON (Cb/e)—Britain’s recent busi- 
ness optimism is now palpably waning. 
What informed people have long known 
is at last striking the consciousness of 
the mass of people—that the whole of 
the recent economic recovery can be 
blasted by an eruption of the European 
political volcano. The riots in Paris, 
civil war in Austria, and the imminent 
srobability that Germany may come to 
lows over Austria all tend to subdue 
British trade and to lower British spirits. 

Developments at home are moving 
along at a rapid pace. The demonstra- 
tions in Sonkah of the country’s hunger 
marchers passed off without serious in- 
cident. Railroad interests have set up a 
conciliation board to deal with questions 
of wages, hours, and labor conditions. 
This is accepted optimistically for it is 
expected that the new board will deter- 
mine a policy, and conduct current hear- 
ings between labor and employers to- 
ward a predetermined goal. 

The move during the week by the 
coordinated “Big 4”° railways to expand 


their air lines was not 
plans had previously 
vague terms. Only | 
terests were worricd | 
firmation of the projec 
ment of preliminary 
W eek expects this is | 
of a move to coord 
service, including coast 
Britain has made 
cently in the directio: 
regulation through 
boards. To the wheat 
control plans have b 
marketing scheme fo: 
for sugar. Others arc 
Britain Subsidizes Suyay 
Details of the sugar « 
been followed with s: 
present subsidy to do: 
producers will cease. | 
will be a levy of 3d on 
imported sugar, from 
will be formed to sul 
growers. There is lik 
Left Wing opposition 
grounds that at the 
taxpayer bears the cost 
whereas the new plan p 
onto the working class 
as with pigs, bacon, mil 
no protests will check t 
net effect of these sch 
various industries affected 
by central boards, which 
sible to the House of ( 
against which the consu: 
any remedy. The gover: 
power, through a general 
Council, to keep prices fr 
or too sudden rises, but t 
a moribund body and w: 
tion, in any event, on a 
a pound rise in sugar. 
There is a revival of tl 
a removal of the governn 
foreign lending. If the | 
expected that much A: 
would be raised in Lond 
to new commercial capital 
minions. The chances of 
ing lifted now are poor 
active private placing goes 
securities as those connect 
Royalties, which promises | 
favorite form of oil investn 
Less Gold Shipped 
Stock markets have been fi 
the past week, with gilt 
rities especially strong on ex 
a steady policy of reducing ! 
rates. The price of gold ! 
low that shipments to New 
little or no profit, but the cx 
a further move by Washi 
silver up and leads to ho; 
boom in both gold and sil 
British automobiles and 
finding a ready market 
ports of private cars in 193 
above the total for 1932 
above the 1931 total. 17 
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1 of American cars only 
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» all-British upholstery material 
cars has been put on the 
it is manufactured from wool 
ed both by the Wool 
vieg Research Association and the 
ewes! f Australia. Both the 
len areas and the wool 
-; of Australia are expected to 
« from this mew material which 
“be backed by a strong “Buy Brit- 
sublicity campaign. 


Germany 


Exporters worried by increasing 
competition. Railroads plan new 
dreamlined trains. Glove and 
socking industries protected. 


un (Cable) —Reiterated condem- 
nition by officials of all suggestions for 
Jying the mark has caused German 
ters some worry this week. There 
rse. ways of getting around 
id" mark. The government 
openly aids the exporter by helping him 
cet foreign competition by accept- 
yment for his goods in depreciated 

s. But there is a limit to the vol- 
f business that can be handled in 
nner and the recent devaluation 
Czechoslovakia—a keen competitor 
| markets—has started a new 
ruin of worries for the Germans. Fur- 
levels are not to be lowered, 
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so it looks as though the exporter is 
caught in a tight place. 

The debt question is likely to be to 
the fore during the next 6 months, for 
Germans and foreigners alike are already 
preparing their stands for the big meet 
ing of debtors and creditors in April 
which is likely to last for some timc 
(page 26). Meanwhile, the Reichsbank 
continues to lose gold. Everyone is 
eagerly waiting for the foreign trade 
returns for February. 

Of interest because of its possible in- 
fluence on other countries more than 
for any business which may be placed 
abroad, is the announcement from Ber 
lin that German railways in the current 
year will install a number of fast trains 
similar to the now famous “Flying Ham 
burger.” Travel time from Berlin to 
Rome is to be cut from 34 to 29 hours 
Self-propelled cars will be placed in 
Operation on many small lines with 
speeds of 120 kilometers an hour. Five 
new self-propelled trains, thoroughly 
streamlined, have been ordered. Of 
these 5 trains, 2 will be electrified with 
their own motors, 2 will have diesel 
hydraulic plants, and the fifth will be an 
oil-burning steam locomotive, with a 
single boiler, automatic oil burners, and 
automatic pressure regulators. 

Few industries have suffered more 
from the depression and the boycott 
than the stocking and glove businesses. 
The government is taking a firm hand in 
the situation. Effective at once, no new 
plants or enlargements of present plants 
will be allowed during the present year. 
Of the 71 stocking and glove finishing 
plants in the Chemnitz district in 1928, 





Wide World 


ORANGES FOR TOKYO—Japan’s trade boom is working in both directions. 
Then exports started shooting up more than a year ago, Japan immediately be- 
ime a better market for everything from raw cotton and scrap iron to automo- 
es and oranges. Here’s a shipment being received at Tokyo. 








only 41 are still in operation, but 57 
new enterprises have been opened and, 
in addition, many hosiery manufac- 
turers have started their own finishing 
plants. All of these concerns are hav- 


ing dithculty in obtaining work. 


Far East 


Japanese business moving cau- 
tiously. Fisheries auctions cause 
new friction between Moscow and 
Tokyo. Manchukuo absorbed in 
coronation of the new emperor. 
UNCERTAINTY prevails in all Japanese 
markets owing to the questionable out 
come of the Anglo-Japanese trade con 
ference at London, the heavy withdrawal 
of gold from France, and continued 
unsatisfactory domestic situation with 
rice prices ruling low 

The trade talks with the British came 
to a halt this week because Japan is 
unwilling to discuss more than Empire 
markets, whereas the British are de- 
manding that any agreement must in- 
clude also some allocation of world mar- 
kets. The British are backing up their 
demands with the threat of tariff rx 
prisals. Japan, on the other hand, has 
already come to terms with India, 
and has a large unfavorable balance of 
trade with Australia with which to bar- 
gain. Japanese trade commissions have 
recently been studying the possibility of 
shifting raw wool purchases from Aus- 
tralia to South America 

The raw silk market continues un- 
favorable and arrivals of silk at ports 
are declining owing to the 309% restric- 
tion placed on exports as of Feb. 1 

Demand for Licenses 

Applications for licenses to export 
cotton piece goods to British India, filed 
at the Department of Commerce and 
Industry during the month of Decem- 
ber, amounted to 30% of the total 
allowed for the 9 months ending Sept 
30, 1934. 

Woolen cloth exports during 1933 
increased 200% over the previous year, 


‘and imports declined 30%. 


The Mitsubishi Institute reports that 
the average profit of 162 business firms 
for the last half of 1933 gained 4% 
over the first half of the year, and also 
4% over the same period of 1932. 

The Tokyo stock market is sensitive 
and cautious since the reference made 
in the Diet by the Minister of Finance 
to the possibility of government control 
of speculation on the security markets of 
Japan. 

Friction between Tokyo and Moscow 
increased this week over difficulties with 
the Siberian fisheries auctions. Moscow 
is demanding that the official exchange 
value of the ruble be increased in terms 
of yen. Tokyo is trying to force the old 
rate of 32.5 sen per ruble 
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Political interest in the entire Far 
East is focussed on Manchukuo, where 
Mr. Henry Pu Yi, former emperor of 
China, was made emperor this week in 
elaborate ceremonies at Hsinking. 

Real significance in the event will 
come during the next few months when 
Japan will bring pressure on various 
foreign countries to win recognition for 
the puppet state on the mainland. All 
North China half expects before long to 
be incorporated in the domain of the 
new emperor. There are rumors that 
various powers are about ready to recog- 
nize Manchukuo. And there is even the 
rumor that Washington will renounce 
the Stimson policy and recognize the 
new state. 


Latin America 


Washington creates special bank 
to handle Cuban trade. Havana 
will buy silver here. Latin Ameri- 
can business is improving. 


TH" announcement from Washington 
this week that a special bank would soon 
be created, similar to the Export-Import 
Bank for trade with Russia, to handle 
business with Cuba is of first importance 
to ail Latin American countries. It is 
reported that the bank will be capital- 
ized at $11 millions. George N. Peek, 
special adviser to the President on for- 
eign trade, will be active head. The 
bank will assume responsibility for the 
promotion of Cuban sugar imports into 
this country and will handle the export 
to Cuba of a large quantity of silver for 
coinage. The Cuban government will 
profit from the coinage and at the same 
time the new Cuban silver dollars will 
be used to push out of circulation a 
large quantity of United States paper 
currency now used in Cuba. 

Cuba is confident the Administration 
in Washington will successfully main- 
tain the larger sugar quota allowed to 
Cuba, despite the opposition of Ameri- 
can producers. Also, creation of a spe- 
cial bank for Cuban business indicates 
to Havana officials that President Roose- 
velt is losing no time in carrying out his 
promise of giving full consideration to 
Cuba's economic problems. 

Aid for Puerto Rico 

Announced simultaneously in Wash- 
ington was the report that Assistant 
Secretary Tugwell will be a member of 
a special commission which will soon 
visit Puerto Rico, making a survey of 
that island's special economic needs. 

Rio de Janeiro has assured coffee in- 
terests in the United States that Brazil is 
not going to abandon its scheme of 
destroying coffee, despite the hopeless- 
ness of the job. Nevertheless, Ameri- 
cans are aware of the fact that the com- 
ing coffee year'will probably see record 
production in all countries, for trees 
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planted just before the break in 1929 
will yield a maximum crop which will 
more than counterbalance Brazil’s de- 
struction program. 

The investment public, as it learns 
more details of the Brazilian bond set- 
tlement recently negotiated by J. Reuben 
Clark for the Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective Council, is increasingly pleased 
with the deal. There were some claims 
that any settlement providing less than 
complete transfer of payments would be 
unfair to United States holders of the 
bonds because of the large favorable 
balance of trade which Brazil maintains 
with this country through the huge sales 
of coffee. Mr. Clark, speaking for the 
PBPC, went to some trouble to explain 
that settlement on this basis would in 
the long run operate against American 
holders of foreign bonds, for in a ma- 
jority of cases, the United States is not 
only a creditor for interest but also for 
current trade. The Brazil arrangement 
sets a precedent which will work in the 
long run very much to the advantage of 
the American holder of foreign bonds. 

There are reports of continued recov- 
ery in Mexico. Carloadings are up and 
railroad revenues are improving. Chile 
is profiting from larger nitrate sales 
abroad and from the better prices for 
copper. Colombia, since free foreign ex- 
change was allowed last September, is 
reported to have reduced the volume of 
dammed-up commercial bills awaiting 
payment from 9 million to 900,000 
pesos. Dollar exchange is currently 
available on about 2 weeks’ notice. 
Venezuela has recently ordered from 
Germany a specially built, gasoline pro- 
pelled passenger car which is to be tried 
out in the mountainous region near 
Caracas. 


Canada 


Incomes predicted to rise $620 
millions in 1934. Canada con- 
siders establishing Federal Trade 
Board to regulate business. 


Orrawa—Business is improving steadily 
in Canada. Bank clearings for the 
latest week are more than 8% above the 
comparable period a year ago. Gross 
revenues on the country’s 2 big rail- 
roads are up 20%. Orders placed with 
wholesalers are nearly double the level a 
year ago, and textile plants are operat- 
ing at capacity. January foreign trade 
was nearly 40% greater than in January, 
1933. Bond sales in February totaled 
more than $34 millions compared with 
just a little more than half a million in 
February of last year. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., has recently 
announced plans for the building ot a 
second Canadian plant for the manufac- 
ture of alkali, chlorine, and caustic soda. 
Seiberling is preparing to produce 


“General” tires in 

Canadian distillers. 
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Serutinize Chain Store Buying 
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into mass buying by 
chain stores and into wor 
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ing to cover a far wider fi 
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Advertising May be Censored 

Canadian newspaper publishers 
considering the advisability f tig 
ing the censorship of advertising 
especially that of the patent ' 
Prior to the depression most Canc 
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oil vs. Coal 

pritain is dev eloping an oil-from- 
-oal industry—mainly to aid min- 
ee Taxes also are encouraging 


_ 1 as fuel 
manufacturers to use coal as fuel. 
» cnow-—Perhaps it was the flurry with 
sw» Persian government over the British- 


led oil fields in Persia; perhaps 

-the unprofitable state of the over- 
_inced coal industry at home; at any 
'. Britain made plans as long as a 
extract oil from its domes- 


r ago to 


coring of 1935 
‘Britain isn't waiting for the new proc- 
to “save” the country’s distressed 
| industry. Am import tax was 
sliced on fuel oil and already many 
‘odustries are shifting to coal as fuel. 
At one London laundry, a modern 
burning plant has reduced the cost 
‘ evaporating 1,000 Ib. of water from 
sd with oi! to 1s 3d with coal. 
For the first 4 weeks of the year, the 
t of coal in Britain was 1,147,000 
»s greater than in the comparable 
weeks of 1933, and nearly 200,000 tons 
creater than in the first 4 weeks of the 
ear before 


Capital Write-Down 


More than 2,000 German compa- 
nies wrote off more than 3 billion 
marks of capital in the last 2 years. 


uN—Some radical reorganizations 
taken place in German business in 
last 2 years. Between October, 1931, 
September, 1933, for example, 
\24 companies carried out capital re- 
tions amounting to nearly 34 billion 
This represents 209% of the total 
mber and 159% of the combined capi- 
tal stock of all the stock companies in 
Germany on Dec. 31, 1931. 
A few outstanding examples of capi- 
tion and the approximate per- 
centage of reduction include the 
Vresdner Bank, 629%; Deutsche Bank 
1 Disconto-Gesellschaft, 509%; the 
German Stee! Trust and 3 leading hold- 
ing companies, 50%; North German 
‘ioyd, 603° ; Hamburg-American Line, 
»©3°; Hamburg-South American Line, 
"ce; Bemberg Co. (rayon), 50%; 
Wintershall (chemicals) 25%; and the 
“hultheiss Brewery, 40%. 
These capital reductions have been 
ried out in two ways: the companies 
mselves have cancelled all or part of 
‘ares in their possession, or they 
‘ve called in all shares and issued new 
> at Varying ratios. Sometimes both 
ho re used. 
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ONE OF A SERIES-“THIS 1S THE ASSOCIATED SYSTEM" 





... DOCTORS, 
LAW YERS, 
MERCHANTS, 
CHIEFS” 


Associated System security holders are 
not a small group of men hidden in the 
financial canyons of New York. They 
are 350,000 persons of high and low 
degree living not only in every State 
of this country, but in 31 countries 
overseas. 


Registered security holders number 
253,000, almost half of whom are cus- 
tomers residing in areas which the 
Associated System serves. Occupations 
of security holders, estimated for the en- 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
61 Broadway, New York 


tire group upon the basis of the num 
ber found in city directories, follow 


Manual laborers 14,997 
Teachers, doctors, lawyers, et 25.7485 
Clerks and bookkeepers 21,616 
Supervisors 20,439 
Storekeepers and proprietors 18,675 
Salesmen and agents 9.999 
*Trust institutions 9,229 
*Women, unclassified 106,000 


*From records of Associated Gas € 
Electric System. Most of the women are 
housewives, although the classifications 
above include women to a limited 


extent, 


The Plan of Rearrangement of Debt 
Capitalization was devised to preserve 
the Associated System intact, and thus 
to protect the investments of these 
people who have placed their savings 
in Associated securities. Debenture 
holders are urged to deposit their de- 
bentures immediately under the Plan, 
and to urge similar action upon others 
who have not yet exchanged their de- 
bentures. It is to the interest of all 
Associated security holders that the 
Plan be successful. 











“best suited to our peculiar needs!” 


Two years ago The Calco Chemical Co., Inc., Bound 














Brook, N. J. was confronted with the problem of a 
floor covering for their new office building and research 
laboratory. In a recent letter they state, “MASTIPAVE 
appeared best suited to our peculiar needs . . . offering 
the best value. Experience has demonstrated to our 
complete satisfaction the serviceability of your prod> 
ae uct. Ie is durable. . . wear-resistant . .. resilient... 

a good-looking ... low in first cost and easily maim 
tained". Write for bookler “B.W.” 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. THE COTT-A-LAP CO, 
475 Brannan St, San Francisco, Colif. Somerville... New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cites 


THE LOW-COST, LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


TIPAVE 

















Code Authority Members: 


Business Week anticipated the development and importance of 
NRA and has maintained from the first a running record of codes 
and activities available mowhere else. Some have gone so far as 
to call Business Week “‘the handbook of the NRA,”’ so fast, so 
complete, and so knowing has been its Washington coverage. In 
your workfin and out of Washington, you will find Business 
Week very useful. Subscription, $5 a year. 
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Money and the Market 


Government spending makes easy money easier. 


The 


bond market is opening up. Stocks are steadying down. 
Commodity prices seem to be levelling off for a while. 


Money and Banking 


MONEY remains extremely easy. De 
mand for the highest grades of accept- 
ances and commercial paper is strong 
offerings meager. Funds are still press 
ing for employment particularly in the 
safest and most liquid forms 

One explanation of this abnormal 
ease is found in the large increase in 
government deposits. As of Feb. 21, the 
government had $1.4 billion deposited 
in the reporting member banks—an ad 
vance of $0.4 billion during the week, 
due to the Treasury's recent financial 
so and of $1.3 billion since 
Feb. 22, 1933. Although fluctuating with 
the issuance of new government securi- 
tices and cash withdrawals to meet gov 
ernment expenditures, the trend of fed- 
eral deposits has been upward at a 
steeper rate cach month. The banks’ 
holdings of government securities has 


tended to parallel this advance, most 
new deposits being used for this pur- 
pose. 

The large government expenditures 
are, of course, a part of the same picture 
Over $4 billions have already been paid 
out by the T reasury so far this fiscal year 
and an increased rate of spending is ex- 
pected as soon as the passing of the 
severe winter weather permits a resump- 
tion of outdoor work on public works 
projects. It is in these expanding ex- 
penditures that many financial men see 
dangers of an uncontrollable credit 
boom. The flow of money into private 
hands, they fear, may become so rapid 
as to sow the seeds of a later collapse, 
another inflation 

There are indications that 
ministration has foreseen this 
gency and planned months ago how it 
should best be met. The reduced budget 
for the 1934-35 fiscal year was the first 
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WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BusINEss ACTIVITY - 


PRODUCTION 


basis) 


TRADE 


* Miscellaneous and L 


Cotton (middling, New York 


FINANCE 
(millions) 


Brokers’ Loans, 
(millions) 


*Preliminary +Revised 





PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, ib) City, bu.) 


Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune). 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock peenanpe 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City.. 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 

§No report 


*® Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity). 
*® Building Contracts (F. Ww. meted daily average in thousands, “4 weeks’ 


* Bituminous Coal (daily average, “1,000 tons). 
* Electric Power (millions K. W. H.). 


Total Carloadings (eet erereme. 1,000 cars). 

L. Carloadings (daily average ‘1, 000 cars) 
*® Check Payments PS Fa 'N. Y. City, millions) 

*® Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.0.b. refinery, Ib.).... 2.2... ccc ccc cc ccccccces 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 — 100) 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions). 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 


% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). 
New York Federal Reserve apes member banks 


$17,494 


$103.48 


tFour year average, 1929-1932 


Figures of the Week 


Latest 
Week 


Five-Year 
Preceding Year 
Week Ag 


*65.6 766.2 50.4 


$6,034 
*1,336 


95 
59 
$2,614 
$5,335 


$.85 
$.125 
$32.42 
$.078 
73.7 


$2,584 $2,602 $2,357 
$16,315 
$4,807 
$3,693 


$17,092 
$4,755 
$3,531 


$4,718 
$3,630 


$429 
$80.63 
$75. 71 
1% 19 
14-14 14-14 
239 571 


$853 
+$105.59 
+$92.32 


$950 
$91. Le 
1}- 4% 
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STOCKS DAY BY DAY 





Standard Statistics Company 
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During this period there was some 
-oft-taking but little selling of the dis- 
variety. Even this has largely 

red out and volume is light as buyers 
sellers wait on developments in 
gton before deciding new mar- 


Wall Street is still looking for a bet- 
ket, with credit inflation as the 
mentioned cause. Prices, even now, 
have outrun the improvement in 
ness but this difference, it is ex- 


! 


ted, will be greatly narrowed by the 





| spring jump in industrial produc- 

should make itself felt within 

next few weeks. Everything seems 

at to a nice long rally—except the 
s from Washington. 


The Fletcher Bill naturally is the 
r deterrent to higher stock prices at 
ent. The course of the market dur- 

g the hearings indicates that most 
lers expect a measure that is restric- 
but not quite as restrictive as the 
posal now under discussion. The 
tion is being carefully watched and 

iny tendency to make the bill more or 
ess strict will find its reflection in a 
cange in quotations. Another depress- 
ing influence moderating bullish enthusi- 
mm is Wall Street’s uneasiness about 

Administration’s attitude toward 

fge corporations, particularly holding 


mpanies 

Bonds 

“IRMING tendencies appeared in the 
fd market this week checking the 
all sell-off that started late in the 
k befor The upward movement 


oderate and held the general level 
low the earlier high. Currently 
“ete seems to be less inclination to bid 
“P prices, although a strong demand for 
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bonds exists at figures slightly under the 
market. 

Smart investors, by bringing their 
smart money back from Europe, have 
pumped bonds out of the market and 
into safe deposit boxes. Foreign in- 
vestors, finding our issues relatively 
more attractive than those payable in 
currencies still subject to devaluation, 
are pulling many overseas. The partial 
vacuum created has lifted prices by some 
20% since last November and is now 
beginning to draw a trickle of new 
issues through and around the Securities 
Act barrier. At the same time, pressure 
is developing on the borrowers’ side. 
Maturities or impatient bankers are, in 
many cases, making refinancing urgent 
Wall Street is coming to believe that 
the combination of these two forces will 
soon bring forth a quantity of new offer- 
ings, even if the Securities Act remains 
unmodified. 

Securities Act Not Tested 

It is true that most of the financing 
now being considered will not test the 
restrictive action of the Securities Act. 
Specifically exempted from the provi- 
sions of the Act are several large classes 
of bonds including municipals and rail- 
roads. And municipal and railroad 
offerings are the ones that are beginning 
to appear on the horizon in volume. 
But the first large issue of an old line 
utility (American Water Works & 
Electric) should be on the market within 
the next few days as the Federal Trade 
Commission made no objection to the 
registration statement within the 20-day 
period. Another utility issue is in the 
offing and it would seem that several 
ieces of industrial financing cannot be 
can delayed. 

Attention this week is centered on 
the proposal of the New York Central 
Railtoad to issue, roundly, $60 millions 





of 10-year collateral convertible bonds 
mainly for the purpose of mecting its 
May 1 maturity of $48 millions New 
York Central & Hudson River 4's. Par- 
ticular importance attaches to the con- 
vertible feature. For the first 3 years 
25 shares of stock may be obtained for 
each $1,000 bond, which means that 
the investor will have a call at 40. For 
the balance of the pe riod the bond may 
be converted into 20 shares, setting the 
call price at 50, 
Issue Plan Well Received 

This is looked at in two ways. Some 
feel that it is a hedge against inflation 
a practical kind of hedge that is well 
understood by the investor. Others, 
discounting further inflation, think of 
it as a swectening, a necessary bonus 
that must be added to assure the suc- 
cess of the issue. Providing stockholder 
and ICC consent is gained, these bonds 
should appear May 10. They are al- 
ready commanding a premium on a 
when-issued basis. 

Higher prices have awakened the 
municipal market, too. Trading has be- 
come active and there has been a steady 
absorption of bonds. This has led to 
a doubling of the total value of new 
issues, to a slackening of the demands 
of cities upon the federal government 
and—notable development—to the pro- 
posal of PWA to sell some holdings. 

Unfunded debt, rather than maturi- 
tics, is becoming the main bond-creat- 
ing force in utility and industrial com- 
panies. Banks feel that they should 
not be called upon to carry this burden 
any longer than absolutely necessary. 
Sufficient pressure is being exerted in 
certain cases to push the issuance of 
bonds to pay off these loans over the 
Securities Act hurdle. Now that the 
way has been broken by American 
Water Works, more companies, di- 
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rectors, underwriters may be willing to 
accept the risks involved. Incidentally, 
certain issuing companics are planning 
to guarantee underwriters against loss 
under the Act and are investigating the 
possibility of taking out insurance to 
cover the risk. There would seem to be 
a large field here for insurance com- 
panies and they are decidedly interested 
in it. If an agreement can be made on 
rates, this may solve the problem. 
Investment bankers believe they have 
a better solution. They propose to 


place the distribution of securities upon a 
new plane by means of their code. They 


would replace high-pressure salesmen 
with conservative, British-type, invest- 
ment dealers. And they contend that 
this new setup plus strict self-policing 
should warrant a modification of the 
Act, a tempering of the provisions that 
add to the risk without proportionately 
adding to the protection of the investor. 
Such a modification would release a 
flood of new bonds. But some issues 
apparently are bound to come anyway. 
So long as there is a profit to the bor- 
rower to borrow and to the investor to 
invest it will take more than the Securi- 
tics Act to keep the two apart. 


Commodity Markets 


WHOLESALE commodity prices have 
continued to taper off during the week. 
The New York Journal of Commerce 
weekly wholesale commodity price index 
dropped to 74.3, fractionally below the 
preceding week, while the daily price 
index, which carries a smaller group of 
commodities through the middle of the 
week, shows a leveling tendency. 

The wholesale price index compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of 
Feb. 17 shows the eighth consecutive 
rise, and now stands at the highest level 
since 1931, 3% over the high point 
reached last year, and 224¢7 higher than 
in the corresponding weck last year 
Still more impressive than the 223% 
gain during the last 12 months is the 
significant distribution among the 10 
groups into which 784 commodities arc 
divided. Textiles and farm products, 
two groups which have been most 
severely subjected to deflation during the 
depression, went up 50.6% and 48.3% 
Hides and leather prod 


re spectively. 
a significant 


ucts have advanced 33.3%, 
tise to those who look upon hides as 
forecasters of business activity. Foods 
and building materials have gone up 
24% each. Fuel has jumped 14%, 
house furnishings 12%. Metals and 
drugs, with 9.5% and 6% gains re 
spectively, have made the smallest ad 
vances of any of the groups. 
Crop Income Much Better 

The distribution here revealed has 
placed a large additional purchasing 
power in the hands of the farmers 
Gross farm income at $6 billions is 24% 
higher than in 1932. Income from crops 
has increased 42%, but livestock income 
has risen only 2%. The rise in agricul- 
tural prices is clearly related to the at- 
tempt of the government to bring grain, 
cotton, tobacco and other products in 
closer alignment with consumption, and 
to government purchases of dairy, poul- 
try, and livestock products. 


summer of 1933, when prices were 
boosted by a speculative mania. It 
seems entirely improbable that a run- 
away market will develop, yet business 
men would be wise cautiously to lay 
plans on the assumption that commodity 
prices are not likely to weaken, that, in 
fact, they may go to slightly higher 
levels, carried there by the momentum 
of recovery thus far developed. There 
are only a few products in which spe- 
cial conditions foreshadow a probable 
decline. An example—the prospective 
seasonal increase in production may 
bring about lower prices for eggs. The 


large speculative holdings 
of course, wholly 
governmental actior 
the only one that 
weakness is rye. 
with imports. 
Price Advances 

While the whole 
modities has gor 
last year and the wh 
food has advanced 
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higher than for th 
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3%. Here, likew 
unegual. 
27%. 
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published by the 
Conference Board 
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could buy there 1 
1926. 
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THIS YEAR AND LAST—Employment and payrolls of 
dustries in January, 1934, show substantial improvement over depre- 
a year ago. Since the October peak, payrolls have declined 8% , employme™' 
due largely to seasonal influences. 


On the whole, business men should 
recognize that the recent upward trend 
in prices has been on a much sounder 
basis than that of the spring and early 
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wyers point out that pro- 


cs aRp-EYED | : 
ni t the rayon industry are 


ings agail 2 { 
 oht under the Federal Trade Com- 
a (ction against the packers 


b+ under the Stockyards Act. 


rought ' 

noint is that in neither of these 

Ae he Anti-Trust Act 
vs is the Sherman Anti ' 

ked by the government. Which 

~. be significant. The Administra- 


son may wish to show, by a gesture, 
‘hat it has no intention of invoking the 


Jd demon 1a¥ 


ier now, the country’s distilleries are 
capable of producing 680,000 proof gal- 
lons a day; when rojected new plants 
ond additions to old are complete, this 
-apacity will be doubled. Consumption 
forecasts are put at 140 million gallons 
. vear, of which 25 million is imports. 
Just a little arithmetic shows that either 
Americans must drink twice as much 
hard liquor, or else not all distillers 
‘e going to stay in business. That 
son't show up for at least 4 years; until 
that time, the stuff will be going into 


casks for aging 


NRA gets about 3,000 letters a day, 
most of them addressed to General 
lohnson, and half marked “Personal.” 
The total NRA letter file contains about 
| million letters, containing everything 
from a request to General Johnson to 
sk everybody in the United States to 
send the writer 1¢ (total $14 millions) 
to the information from a small boy 
that he had a new baseball team known 
s the “NRA Eagles.” 


GeTTING the Chicago world’s fair ready 
for 1934 will cost $5 millions. Legis- 
lation necessary to permit the fair to 
reopen has just been passed by the IIli- 
nois legislature, and within a few weeks, 
‘000 men will be employed on the 
grounds. Labor gets 60% of the money. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. of 
Montpelier, Vt., founded in 1850 and 
ull going strong, very naturally has 
deen annoyed ever since a Chicago com- 
pany adopted the name ‘National Life 
Insurance Co, of the U.S. A.” Indeed, 
there was litigation to establish the 
priority of right to delivery of mail in 
Chicago. When the National Life In- 
surance Co. of the U.S. A. went into 
receivership Oct. 17, the confusion was 
revived. And when Sears, Roebuck 
Sought its assets and took over its busi- 
Hess recently, there was one more chance 
‘or confusion. Sears, Roebuck, however, 
* aying the ghost, for its new company 
» christened “Hercules.” 


. rar yi TON gasoline warriors have 
a. Cut prices, which have 
1 good tor local motorists, but bad 
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for business, are wiped out.and gasoline 
now costs 3¢ more in the District. 
P.S.—The 4¢ differential, which inde- 
pendents asked and which started the 
whole business, is included in the new 
prices for third grade. 


BuSINEss undoubtedly is pes up, but 
it has learned to get along with less 
spacious offices, apparently. A survey of 
1,900 office buildings in 35 cities showed 
27.57% average vacancy, compared with 
26.9% three months ago, and 24.29% 
a year ago. 


AMONG the things Department of Agri- 
culture scientists are working on: (1) 
A process for making fine white starch 
from cull sweet potatoes, useful for siz- 
ing cotton fabrics. A commercial mill 
with 360,000 bu. annual capacity already 
is being built in Georgia. (2) A pan- 
cake syrup made by boiling down apple 
juice, by a process that retains the 
natural apple bouquet. (3) A preserva- 
tive for dried fruits, particularly apples, 
to take the place of sulphur dioxide 
which many footie countries bar. The 
most promising substitute is fermented 
and distilled pineapple juice. (4) De- 
velopment of a domestic supply of 
rotenone, the vegetable insecticide which 
is growing so popular. A weed found 
in Eastern states is found to contain 
some rotenone. (5) Study of methods 
to prevent bread going stale 


ONE provision in the restaurant code 
is that the “free lunch” of pre-prohi- 
bition days is not to be revived. Also, 
hat check girls get all their takings. 
This code applies to more units of in- 
dustry than any other—some 500,000 
restaurants, with 1,500,000 employees. 


Here's one for the books: Back in 
1925, the Coolidge administration 
thought that prosperity for everybody 
but the farmer called for some gesture. | 
Congress adopted the Hoch-Smith reso- | 
lution directing the ICC to give prefer- | 
ence to agriculture in a wholesale revi- | 
sion of freight rates. In 1927, the! 
commission tackled grain rates, garnered 
evidence in 1928 and 1929, and in 1930 
ordered a reduction that in 1932 was 
set aside by the U. S. Supreme Court 
because the depression had put another 
face on the evidence. Obediently, the 
commission reopened the case, built a 
new record, and listened to 10 days of 
argument on a case 9 years old 





Neepy children of Chicago will get 1 
million eggs during Easter week, gift of 
the 20 Kiwanis clubs of the city. Not 
merely the kids will be pleased ; the dis- 
tribution will make a gratefully appre- 








ciated dent in the egg surplus. 


“FACTS ON THE 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Terse simplification of all statistics 
bearing on the price of securities, di- 
gested for the immediate use of the in- 
vestor in doubt. A reliable. immediate 
forecast is included, all sent to you 
FREE by asking. Dept. CT-37 
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---+A WELDING TIP 
TOO HARD TO BEAT 


Take a tip of Mallory-Elkaloy — three to 
twelve times better than copper! Or a tip 
of Mallory-Elkonite — with a life of service 
ten to eighty times longer than copper. 
Here are two tips worth taking and using 
— two electric resistance welding die and 
tip materials that are making remarkable 
savings for America’s industrial leaders. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Necessity may be the mother of 
invention, but depression has 
proved to be the father of new 
products. Never before have 
there beenso many new 
developments. You will find 
them described, pictured, and 
appraised in Business Week and 
listed in the New Products col- 
umn. The editors welcome news 
of your new projects and mar- 
keting plans. 


BUSINESS WEEK 
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Regulating 


Exchanges 


Informed opinion has become united in 
agreement that federal control of stock and 
commodity exchanges is desirable. The 
president of the New York Stock Exchange 
himself concedes the point, and offers a 
thoughtful plan. 

Speculation is indispensable in any highly 
intricate economic system. Someone should 
always be present to absorb risks, make mar- 
kets, offer hedges. But those who perform 
this essential service should have an intelli- 
gent understanding of the risks involved. 
They should be wealthy men able to take the 
inevitable losses and balance them against 
winnings. There should be no place in the 
market for bootblacks, barbers, charwomen. 
These are the social aspects of regulation. 

The economic justification for regulation 
is the desirability of seeing to it that the 
markets truly reflect the ebb and flow of the 
events and circumstances that affect values 
of stocks and commodities. That is the only 
economic function of open markets, and that 
is risk enough even for the seasoned specu- 
lator to take. But if the markets are to reflect 
only legitimate supply and demand, there 
must be rules to prevent manipulation and 
rigging. 

The plea for self-regulation advanced by 
the New York Stock Exchange for so long 
is perhaps defensible if only that exchange 
were involved. But it is not, and it is com- 
mon knowledge that few exchanges are as 
strict as the big institution in Wall Street. 

But these social and economic aims are not 
achieved by the Fletcher-Rayburn bill. It 
goes about regulation in ruthless and clumsy 
fashion. It lays hands on delicate machinery 
with all the finesse of a Russian peasant. To 
effect the relatively small good to be accom- 
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plished, it would wreck the Processes pec, 

sary to the flow of credit and of badden! 
This is explainable only on th hypothesis 
that the authors of the legislation wanted J 
create far-reaching social changes extending 
well beyond the control of speculation, Even 
if that is desired, such provisions should a. 
be written into the stock exchange bill, hy, 
should be embodied in separate and less com, 
plicated measures of their own, where thei, 
separate effects can be weighed and debated. 

In pointing out the many flaws in the bill. 
exchange officials and brokers have beep 
patiently restrained. They have resorted to 
words of one syllable to explain exchange 
functions and its technical intricacies, and to 
show why the proposed bill would be defla. 
tionary, cutting the values of all investments, 
slowing the processes of recovery. 

The real danger is that the fight may be. 
come acrimonious. If it does, Congress js 
bound to line up, pro-Wall Street and anti. 
Wall Street. There could be no doubt of 


the issue then; a drastic bill would pass with 
a whoop. 

Present indications are that the Fletcher. 
Rayburn measure will be amended into a 


workable measure before passage, if the de. 
bate can be kept free of bitterness. Indeed, 
some amendments have already been recom. 
mended by one of the authors of the bill 
If this work can be carried further we 
should have something more closely resem- 
bling the recommendations of the Dickinson 
report, or the plan suggested by Mr. Whit- 
ney, which is not wholly dissimilar. Con 
gress should not be led into a temper which 
will result in the passage of a punitive in- 
stead of a regulatory measure. The echoes 
of the “sound-money” war have scarcely died 
down. It is no time to pick another fight 
between Congress and Wall Street. 
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